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PREFACE 

Selections from the Frederick Weisman Company 
Collection of California Art represents the culmination 
of a particular project and the beginning of a new 
University program. The exhibition, which is being 
presented by the Museum Studies Certificate Program, 
is a result of discussions with Marcia Weisman in the 
Spring of 1977, when we began to explore with her 
how we might recognize and encourage contemporary 
art endeavor in Southern California. Marcia, as collector, 
connoisseur and teacher, graciously shared her 
personal collection and knowledge with the students, 
agreed to become an Adjunct Professor in Museum 
Studies and gave numerous lectures on campus. The 
questions and observations raised during the process 
gave impetus to the founding of the Center for South¬ 
ern California Studies in the Visual Arts, a division of 
the Art Museum and Galleries and the Museum Studies 
Certificate Program in the Department of Art. When 
the students in the 1978 Museum Studies class elected 
to examine corporate patronage as a part of their 
certificate requirements, Marcia and Fred Weisman 
together agreed to lend the Weisman Company 
Collection to be the subject of that examination. 


Portions of the collection have been on campus for 
almost a year, in order that the students might have 
extensive experience with actual art works; while the 
remainder of the collection in the Century City offices 
has been made readily available for research, documen¬ 
tation and photography. During this time the class has 
registered each work, developed comprehensive 
biographies for each artist, interviewed many of the 
artists personally and made an in-depth study of art in 
Southern California since 1950. We are therefore very 
proud to present their exhibition as the inaugural event 
of the Center for Southern California Studies in the 
Visual Arts. In the future the Center proposes to devote 
a new series of educational and creative programs to 
the art and art resources of our region. The unique 
qualities ascribed to Southern California arts and 
collections suggest there is indeed an untapped area 
for scholars and students which we will explore 
through special projects, publications, graduate 
seminars, guest lectures and exhibitions with the hope 
that we may be instrumental in defining and preserving 
our cultural heritage. 

I am personally grateful to the many individuals who 
have enthusiastically supported both the concept of 
the Center and its actual physical, financial and 
personnel needs: Marcia and Frederick Weisman; 
President Stephen Horn; Vice-President David 
Adamany; Dean Charles Schwartz and former Deans 
A. James Bravar and John Watts; Professors Gene 
Cooper and Joseph Krause; and Dr. Howard G. Hitch¬ 
cock, Chairman of the Art Department, who was, in the 
end, responsible for solving so many of the problems 
and everyday details attendant to the genesis of a 
necessarily multi-faceted program. The Museum Studies 
class responsible for this exhibit has been dedicated, 
entirely professional and tireless in its effort to make 
the first project of the Center an exemplary event. 

To each of them, most especially Cecille Caterson, 
Mary-Venner Shee and Cindy Gedeon, for giving up 
what might have been their summer vacations — a 
heartfelt thank you. 

Constance W. Glenn, Director 
The Art Museum and Galleries 
The Museum Studies Certificate Program 
The Center for Southern California 
Studies in the Visual Arts 


Cover: LORSER FEITELSON (35) 

Untitled , ca. 1966 
Enamel on canvas 
72"x 60" 

During the course of catalog preparation Lorser Feitelson 
died, May 24, 1978. The class wishes to dedicate this 
exhibition to his memory out of the highest regard for his 
many contributions to contemporary art. 
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" . . . collectors are basically of two kinds; those 
who aim at completing a series, and those who long 
to possess things that have bewitched them . . . The 
latter may suffer ups and downs, changes of heart and 
deceptions, but they have several advantages. They 
never know when some new love will inflame them; 
they learn a good deal about themselves from their 
possessions, and in the end they are surrounded by 
old friends ..." 

Kenneth Clark 
Another Part of the Wood 


INTRODUCTION 

The beginning of this century witnessed the amassing 
of monumental collections of art destined to form the 
mainstay of many American museums. Having been 
assembled for the most part by individual industrialists, 
these collections represented not only investments, 
but also sources of personal satisfaction which the 
association with great art afforded. This gratification 
was heightened by the realization that passage of 
these collections into the sanctum of museums assured 
personal immortality for their donors. The last two 
decades have seen a transformation of this tradition as 
increasing numbers of corporations have begun to 
collect art and to underwrite major art exhibitions, 
with the result that they in turn have emerged as highly 
visible, highly significant patrons of the arts. 

While the rise of art patronage by individual 
industrialists is associated with the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the existence of the current 
cooperation between business and the arts finds more 
recent origins. Prior to the nineteen-sixties the relation¬ 
ship between the corporate world and the art world 
was most often one of mutual hostility. Businessmen 
regarded artists as irresponsible bohemians; while 
artists looked upon businessmen as philistines and 
abhorred the dehumanizing, exploitive nature of the 
industrial world. This situation was exacerbated by the 
fact that artists were often represented within the 
business community by organizations considered 
inefficient and ill-managed. Thus there existed a veil 
of reciprocal suspicion and mistrust which really did 
not begin to lift until just over a decade ago. 

David Rockefeller's 1965 panel report, The Performing 
Arts: Problems and Prospects , brought to light the 
critical situation facing the art world. This year marked 
not only the passage of legislation which established 
the National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities, but also the recognition within the busi¬ 
ness world that it must play a more active role in the 
cultural life of the community. In 1966 the New York 
Board of Trade initiated its "Business and the Arts" 
awards, which cited companies in the New York area 
for their outstanding contributions to the cultural 
enrichment of their communities. Shortly thereafter 
Esquire established its "Business in the Arts" awards, 
which recognized corporations nationwide for their 
participation in community cultural affairs. The next 
major development occurred in the fall of 1967, with 
the establishment of the Business Committee for the 


Arts (BCA), which today still performs a vital role in 
disseminating information and explaining the variety 
of ways in which corporations can initiate and support 
activities in the arts. 1 According to BCA figures, 
twenty-two million dollars were expended eleven 
years ago by corporations in support of the arts, 
while in 1977 the sum donated was estimated at two 
hundred and thirty-five million dollars, or about two 
and a half times the amount funded through the 
National Endowment for the Arts. These figures 
reflect escalating corporate participation in the arts. 

The fact that corporate leaders today are generally 
better educated in the humanities and likely to be 
more sensitive to the arts suggests that this trend 
towards rapprochement and identification of mutual 
interests will continue. With the establishment of such 
training programs as the University of California at 
Los Angeles' graduate program in Arts Management, 
arts organizations are becoming more efficiently 
administered and art administrators are better able to 
communicate with the business world. 

It is a measure of the maturity and responsiveness of 
the American business community that it seeks a con¬ 
ciliation of the differences which have separated it 
from the larger context of social and cultural life. 

The reasons why business is motivated to support the 
arts range from attitudes of enlightened self-interest 
(a realization that an investment in art is an investment 
in the health of society as a whole which in turn 
bolsters private enterprise), to a more philosophical 
concern for those aspects of life which have been 
threatened by the onslaught of the age of technology. 
Business recognizes its influential role in determining 
the temper of American urban life and the cultural 
climate in which its legions of employees must reside. 
Enlightened self-interest argues that business support 
of the arts enhances the prestige of the corporation, 
creating a positive public image. Corporations also 
are able to avail themselves of significant tax shelters 
while fostering community spirit. 

The ways in which corporations have lent support to 
the arts are as varied as the different art forms they 
have chosen to support. The modes of financial 
assistance offered by corporations to individual artists 
and art professionals extend from direct approaches 
of advancing money, making direct purchases, offering 
fellowships and scholarships and commissioning works 
of art, to new adventurous approaches designed to 
form more symbiotic relationships between business 
and art. An example of an atypical form of corporate 
support was seen in the 1971 exhibition Art and 
Technology , held at the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, which displayed the work of artists who had 
been individually paired with the resources of con¬ 
tributing corporations for a lengthy period, during 
which time the artists worked on commissions directly 
reflecting the nature of the companies' products. 
Another category of corporate patronage is the spon¬ 
sorship of traveling exhibitions of art. In 1962 S. C. 
Johnson and Son, Inc. mounted its major art collection 
as a traveling exhibition, Art: USA: Now, and subse¬ 
quently donated the works to the Smithsonian 
Institution; while the Exxon Corporation was one of 
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the primary underwriters for the Treasures of Tutan- 
khamun; as was Security Pacific National Bank for 
Joseph Raffael: The California Years , a recent exhibi¬ 
tion which originated in San Francisco and is traveling 
to Newport Beach, Des Moines, Omaha and Denver. 

In addition many corporations have set aside areas 
within their facilities to function as alternative spaces 
for the exhibition of contemporary art on a regular 
basis. Selected examples of such companies located in 
Southern California include the Atlantic Richfield 
Corporation, Lytton Industries, Cohen and Ziskin, and 
Security Pacific National Bank of Los Angeles, and 
AVCO Financial Services of Newport Beach. 

Nonmanufacturing professional corporations support 
the arts through donations of time, expertise and 
materials, and new or renovated museum structures are 
often made possible through significant corporate/ 
community efforts. The construction of the Newport 
Harbor Art Museum represents, beyond the partici¬ 
pation of many individual donors, a unique corporate 
effort. AVCO Financial Services donated the nucleus 
of the museum's permanent collection; The Irvine 
Company donated the land; Koll Company built the 
museum facility at cost; Hines Wholesale Nurseries, 

Inc., and Peridian Group donated shrubs and trees, 
and the services of a landscape architect respectively; 
while Langdon and Wilson donated the architectural 
design for the museum itself. 

It is clear that tremendous financial resources allow 
corporations to formulate energetic solutions to the 
problems facing the art world; however, museum 
response to corporate patronage has been mixed. 

A representative example of the positive position taken 
by museum professionals is illustrated in the comments 
of Dr. Pratapaditya Pal, Chief Curator of the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art: 

Certainly if a corporation sets aside millions of 
dollars for the arts, and then begins to finance its 
own exhibitions — it may be giving less money to 
cultural institutions . . . but ultimately this sort of 
thing can only enhance the awareness of art in 
general; help to enrich people's perceptions of art 
through seeing it presented in a non-institutional 
environment; perhaps even encourage a visit to a 
museum that ordinarily might not have happened. 
We need corporations. We need them to keep 
giving — museums cannot survive without their 
assistance. 

Enlightened patronage is here exemplified by the 
collection and support activities of the Frederick 
Weisman Company (a holding company which includes 
Mid-Atlantic Toyota). Frederick and Marcia Weisman's 
involvement in the arts has been widely recognized. 

As evidenced by the sponsorship of this exhibition, 
they have expanded the parameters of corporate 
support, adding to their efforts on behalf of young 
artists a concern for the advancement of connoisseur- 
ship among potential museum professionals. They view 
their role as collectors as one of trusteeship. The care 
and preservation of the works in their possession are 
of utmost importance. They continually loan and 


donate major works from both their personal and 
corporate collections, 1 2 sharing with the public the 
visual pleasure and joy they derive from their acquisi¬ 
tions. They are indefatigably active in the art com¬ 
munity and give freely and unselfishly of their time and 
energy. Fred Weisman is on the Board of Trustees of 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, while Marcia 
Weisman serves on the boards of the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, the San Francisco Art Institute, 
and as a member of the Chancellor's Advisory Council 
of the University of California at Berkeley. In addition, 
through their efforts the Healing Through the Arts 
program at Cedars-Sinai Medical Center was initiated. 
This program not only placed donated art works on 
every available wall space in the hospital, but also 
created an alternative space for rotating exhibitions of 
California art. Other projects have included arranging 
the display of original art work by California artists in 
the offices of our State Capitol building and the 
California State Senators' offices in Washington, D.C. 
Their mutual concerns have also encompassed the 
support of legislative measures designed to assist artists. 

Though their personal collection of modern and con¬ 
temporary art is widely known and published, this 
occasion celebrates the first documentation, in its 
entirety, of the Frederick Weisman Company Collection 
of Contemporary California Art and the first public 
exhibition of a significant portion of the collection. 

It is evidence of an exemplary commitment. 

Cecille Caterson 
Lucinda H. Gedeon 
Joan Hemphill 


1. Arnold Gingrich, Business and the Arts: An Answer to Tomorrow. 
(New York: Paul S. Eriksson, Inc., 1969), pp. 3-5. 

2. The Frederick Weisman Company also acquires Japanese art in the 
interest of Mid-Atlantic Toyota. 
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LITA ALBUQUERQUE 

Following an exhibition at the Jack Glenn Gallery in 
1976 of several 4x5 foot red and black paintings 
embodying a ritual sanding and scraping technique 
revealing layers "sanded and blown away to get at a 
life source," 1 Lita Albuquerque faced a four month 
impasse in her work. In reaction, she began an album 
containing her written thoughts and feelings inter¬ 
spersed with small paintings. These came with greater 
frequency toward the end of the book as conflicts were 
resolved. The album finally gave way to a self-searching 
autobiographical series, Moments , which represents 
"the artist's continuous recording of her state of feeling 
through 300 successive works." 2 The Moments are 
pivotal in terms of Albuquerque's ability to effectively 
synthesize individual emotion and perception, blend 
her childhood experiences (which ranged geographi¬ 
cally from Santa Monica to Paris and Carthage), and 
communicate all this in a rich and varied iconography 
which can be clearly interpreted. The iconography 
present in the series contains archetypes (the circle, 
square, cross and X), derived from Tunisian motifs, 
while other forms come from her own explorations 
of Tantric philosophy and Jungian psychology. 
California Sunrise, based on a dawn view of the ocean 
from her studio in Malibu, is one of a group of later 
four-part paintings begun in early 1977 and worked on 
between other projects. In these works, Albuquerque 
brings together formative sensibilities and the concerns 
of an artist evolving toward "wholeness" through an 
"intense search of self and an acute sensitivity to the 
world around." 3 

1. Katie Apgar, "Lita Albuquerque—Of Birth and Death," Artweek, 

January 24, 1976, p. 3. 

2. Merle Schipper, "Lita Albuquerque," Arts, vol. 53, January 1978, p. 6. 

3. Merle Schipper, Lita Albuquerque. (Long Beach: Fine Arts Gallery, 

Long Beach City College, 1978). 

Born: 1946, Santa Monica, California. 

Education: University of California, Los Angeles, BA 1968; 

Otis Art Institute, 1971. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1974 Ellie Blankfort Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1976 Jack Glenn Gallery, Newport Beach. 

1977 Janus Gallery, Venice, California. 

1978 Fine Arts Gallery, Long Beach City College. 

University of California, Santa Barbara. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1974 California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 

CA. 90291: Eight Venice Artists. 

1975 Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

4 x 8 + 4 x 4. 

1977 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

700 f Current Directions in Southern California Art. 
California State University, Los Angeles, Miniature. 

1978 Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, 

Exhibitions '76, '77. 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 

Aesthetics of Graffiti. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Noah, Barbara, "Lita Albuquerque at Janus," Art In America, 
vol. 65, November-December 1977, p. 137. 

Schipper, Merle, "Lita Albuquerque," Arts , vol. 53, January, 
1978, p. 6. 

■-. Lita Albuquerque. Long Beach: 

Fine Arts Gallery, Long Beach City College, 1978. 

Shapiro, Sally. CA. 90291. Pasadena: Baxter Art Gallery, 
California Institute of Technology, 1974 BRH 


PETER ALEXANDER 

In all of his art, whether in the early resin wedges or 
in the latest oil on canvas paintings, Peter Alexander 
has been concerned with light: imitating its qualities, 
absorbing and reflecting it, or breaking it up into 
rainbows and electrifying explosions. The cast resin 
works — wedges, cubes and series of bars — in spite 
of the hard edges and slick finishes inherent to the 
medium, nonetheless foreshadowed the romantic soft¬ 
ness which was to emerge as an important element of 
his pastel sunsets, black velvet paintings, or the later 
mixed media "explosions." Alexander's techniques with 
pastel and the black velvet and glitter paintings create 
an atmosphere of layered space, color and light which 
are a continuation of the explorations begun in the 
resin works. The problems presented by the character¬ 
istics of the resin, in particular the lack of intimate 
control of the color, were responsible for his shift from 
that medium to the more malleable pastels and now, 
oils. Violet Wedge , 1969, is one of the earliest 
examples of the cast resin works which led so many 
Los Angeles artists to the exploration of this new 
industrial medium. 

Born: 1939, Los Angeles, California. 

Education: University of California, Los Angeles, 

BA 1965, MFA 1968. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1968 Robert Elkon Gallery, New York (1970). 

1969 Janie C. Lee Gallery, Dallas. 

1970 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1971 Michael Walls, San Francisco. 

1972 Jack Glenn Gallery, Corona del Mar. 

1973 Morgan Gallery, Shawnee Mission, Kansas. 

1974 Jack Glenn Gallery, San Diego. 

1975 Bowers Museum, Santa Ana, California. 

University of California, Irvine. 

1976 California State University, Long Beach. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1968 Seattle Art Museum, West Coast Now. 

1969 Museum of Modern Art, New York, 

New Material and Methods. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Whitney Annual Exhibition. 

1970 Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago, 

Permutations: Light and Color. 

1972 Chicago Art Institute, 70th American Exhibition. 

1975 Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles, Sky Show. 

California State University, Long Beach, 

A View Through. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 

Painting and Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

1977 Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

Images: Exterior, Interior. 

SELECTED REFERENCE 

Plagens, Peter, "The Sculpture of Peter Alexander," Artforum, 
vol. 9, no. 2, October, 1970, pp. 48-50. MTB 

JOHN ALTOON 

Gerald Nordland described the work of John Altoon 
with profound understanding and remarkable perspi¬ 
cacity (in the catalogue for Altoon's one-man show at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art in 1967) when he 
said, "He produces art like a plant produces fruit — 
directly, spontaneously, uncritically. His art is, by turns, 
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lyrical and fearsome, open to the wildest beauty and 
the deepest pain ..." 

Characterized by those who knew him during his years 
with the Ferus Gallery (the center of avant-garde 
activity in Los Angeles during the decade between 1957 
and 1966) as having a complex personality, Altoon was 
bound to produce an unpredictable and complex art. 

His drawings and paintings evince a mastery of line 
and technical skill reminiscent of his early years as a 
magazine and advertising illustrator in New York, but 
in his non-referential subject matter he moved into the 
realm of a sometimes erotic, fantastic, surreal and 
floating world. 

Biomorphic configurations and amorphous shapes 
dominate a great deal of Altoon's work, and combina¬ 
tions of pastel, watercolor, gouache, ink and, after 
1964, mist sprayed color by means of an air-brush, 
testify to Altoon's willingness to experiment with a 
variety of media. A leading exponent of California 
Abstract Expressionism, Altoon unleashed his color and 
childlike fantasy, and explored his own personal world 
until his untimely death in 1969, at the age of forty-three. 
The three mixed media-drawings, Hyperion Lady #2, 
and the Tamarind four color lithograph in the Weisman 
collection, all represent examples of Altoon's mature style. 

Born: 1925, Los Angeles, California. 

Died: 1969, Los Angeles, California. 

Education: Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles; 

Art Center, Los Angeles; 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1951 Santa Barbara Museum of Art (1965). 

1957 Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles (1958, 1961,1962). 

1964 David Stuart Galleries, Los Angeles (1965, 1966, 1967, 
1968). 

1967 San Francisco Museum of Art. 

1968 Pasadena Art Museum (1969). 

1971 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

1972 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles (1973, 1974, 

1975). 

1977 Braunstein/Quay Gallery, San Francisco. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1962 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Fifty California Artists. 

1963 Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York, 

American Drawing. 

1968 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Late Fifties at 
the Ferus, 1957-1966. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Paintings and 
Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Nordland, Gerald. John Altoon. San Francisco: 

San Francisco Museum of Art, 1967. 

Seldis, Henry, "Visual Memories of a Fertile Fantasy," 

Los Angeles Times Calendar , November 25,1973, p. 74. 
Turnbull, Betty. The Last Time I Saw Ferus, 1957-1966. 

Newport Beach: Newport Harbor Art Museum, 1976. LHG 


ROBERT ARNESON 

As the relatively new Abstract Expressionist ceramics 
movement emerged in Los Angeles, spearheaded by 
Peter Voulkos, Robert Arneson began working in clay 
in the Bay Area. One of the particularly significant 


works he produced at this time was a 1961 quart-size 
ceramic bottle sealed and stamped with the words 
NO RETURN, of which he said, "That's what it's really 
about isn't it?" 1 This attitude marked a shift in 
Arneson's focus, from functional ceramics to a new 
and personal expression in the medium. Perhaps 
another affirmation of his individualistic approach can 
be found in the glazed earthenware portrait bust (A 
Hollow Jesture), done ten years after the bottle, in 
which Arneson's sculptured countenance mockingly 
sticks its tongue out at the viewer. 

Arneson creates his pieces in series as variations on a 
single theme, investigating the possibilities of the 
material. His humorous and satirical work often depicts 
popular everyday objects such as typewriters, toilets, 
wash stands and tea pots and reaffirms Arneson's early 
inclusion in the Pop Art movement. His works in this 
vein became the prototypes for San Francisco Bay Area 
Funk ceramics. 

Rose Plate, 1966, part of the Rose Group ensemble, 
depicts enormous flower petals emerging from the 
center of the plate, while Aquacise, 1977, deifies 
Arneson as Poseidon rising from the sea in a resurrec¬ 
tion of a well-known Da Vinciesque form. 

1. Suzanne Foley. A Decade of Ceramic Art 1962-1972. (San Francisco: 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 1972). 

Born: 1930, Benicia, California. 

Education: California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 

BA 1954; Mills College, Oakland, MFA 1958. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1967 San Francisco Museum of Art. 

1968 Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco (1969, 1970, 1971, 

1972, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1976, 1977). 

1974 Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago. 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 

1976 Allan Frumkin Gallery, Chicago (1978). 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1967 University Art Museum, Berkeley, Funk. 

1969 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Human Concern/Personal Torment , the Grotesque 
in American Art. 

1972 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, A Decade of 
Ceramic Art: 1962-1972. 

1977 Laguna Beach Museum of Art, lllusionistic-Realism 

Defined in Contemporary Ceramic Sculpture. 

1978 Kohler Arts Center, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 

Civilizations. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Adrian, Dennis, "Robert Arneson's Feats of Clay," 

Art in America , vol. 62, September, 1974, p. 80-83. 
Frankenstein, Alfred, "The ceramic sculpture of Robert 
Arneson: Transforming craft into art," Art News , vol. 75, 
January, 1976, pp. 48-50. 

Prokopoff, Stephen and Foley, Suzanne. Robert Arneson. 

Chicago: Museum of Contemporary Art, 1972. 

Zack, David, "The Ceramics of Robert Arneson," Craft 

Horizons , vol. 29, January, 1970, pp. 36-42. MVS 


CHARLES ARNOLDI 

Arnoldi is best known for his "drawings" composed 
of branches of eucalyptus trees which are joined with 
tape, glue, and/or nails. These constructions composed 
of interlocking linear materials move out from their 
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support (the gallery wall) into "real" space. The artist 
however does not consider these works sculpture, but 
rather "drawings." Although air and light move freely 
through the open structures and the branches cast 
shadows upon the wall, the bent forms twisting and 
turning in the shallow space between the wall and 
the frontal plane of the work become drawn lines 
describing and locking themselves around a series of 
irregularly shaped, geometric forms. The optical effect 
is one of flatness, and there is a playfulness and humor 
in the giving and denying of sculptural space to "real" 
objects. 

The opposite appears to be true in the artist's recent 
painting, Balancing on a Flat Surface — Silverfish, 1977. 
This work is composed of short, narrow, colorful lines 
resembling a giant game of pick-up sticks. The optical 
effect is one of light and space receding into richness 
and depth. In Arnoldi's work, three-dimensional 
construction becomes "flat" drawing while "flat" 
painting becomes a play about three-dimensional 
space. Although there is in Arnoldi's recent painting a 
relationship to the spatial ideas of Ed Moses, the humor 
and eccentricity with which the ideas are treated are 
uniquely his own. 

Born: 1946, Dayton, Ohio. 

Education: Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, 1969. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1971 Mizuno Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1973 Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1974 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles (1977). 

1975 Robert Elkon Gallery, New York (1978). 

1977 Texas Gallery, Houston. 

1978 Leslie Waddington Gallery, London. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1969 Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago, 

Permutation: Light and Color. 

1970 Pace Gallery, New York, A Decade of California Color. 

1972 Pasadena Art Museum, 15 Los Angeles Artists. 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, Working in 

California. 

1973 La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, 

The Wall Object. 

1974 Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 75 Abstract Artists. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Ballatore, Sandy, "Charles Arnoldi's Mazes," 

Artweek, vol. 5, no. 9, March 2,1974. 

Hopkins, Henry T. Paintings and Sculpture in California: 

The Modern Era. San Francisco: Museum of Modern Art, 
1977. 

McDonald, Robert H., "Contemporary Abstraction — South," 
Artweek, vol. 5, no. 8, February 23, 1974. 

Wilson, William, "Works That Jut, Sag, Cling, or Just Plain 
Hang From the Wall," Los Angeles Times Calendar, 

February 18, 1973, p. 63. MB-SS 

DON BACHARDY 

In the tradition of fine draftsmanship and representa¬ 
tional portraiture, Don Bachardy renders likenesses of 
friends and celebrities. Using pencil or pen, he sketches 
in a quick, brisk fashion, adding ink or acrylic washes 
to model the forms. His pieces are distinguished by an 
economy of line, concentrating most of the detail in 
the areas of the face and hands. More idealized than 
literal representations, they are sensitive and thought¬ 
ful portraits. 


Born: 1934, Los Angeles, California. 

Education: Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, 1956-59; 

Slade School of Art, London, 1961. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1962 Rex Evans Gallery, New York (1966). 

1963 Santa Barbara Museum of Art (1970). 

1964 Banfer Gallery, New York. 

1969 University of California, Los Angeles. 

1970 Irving Blum Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1974 New York Cultural Center. 

Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles (1977). 

1977 Dootson-Calderhead Gallery, Seattle. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1970 Artists Studio, Venice, California. 

1971 San Pedro Municipal Art Gallery, Drawings '71. 

1972 E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, West Coast '72 — 

Painters and Sculptors. 

1973 Loretto-Hilton Gallery, St. Louis, Some California 

Artists. 

1975 Tortue Gallery, Santa Monica, Drawings. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Don Bachardy. Los Angeles: Nicholas Wilder Gallery, 1977. 
Mulcahy, Jacqueline, Artforum , vol. 1, no. 11, 

May, 1963, p. 16. 

Plagens, Peter, Artforum , vol. 11, no. 3, November, 
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LARRY BELL 

Larry Bell's work is characterized by a concern for 
perceptual illusions and a repeated use of the cube 
motif, a choice having its basis in the minimalist con¬ 
cept of neutrality of form. In 1961, Bell's shaped 
canvases, the first such works to appear on the West 
Coast, were pictorial depictions of rectangular three- 
dimensional boxes. Exploring this concept further, and 
perhaps to allow for the reflection of the viewer's space 
(which in itself may be a cube), Bell began first to 
attach mirror insets to his canvases in an attempt to 
heighten the discrepancy between illusion and reality, 
and then to fashion box-shaped sculptures of plastic, 
glass and mirror. Characterized by the surface finish 
and the transparency which these materials provided, 
these boxes were constructed with mirror facets and 
one or two sides of transparent glass, visually produc¬ 
ing a multiple experience of distortion — one surface 
reflecting an infinite number of box shapes, the other 
capturing the images of the surroundings. Gradually 
the artist made every side transparent. Cube, 1966, 
demonstrates Bell's pure box shape created solely with 
treated transparent glass. Objects and images in its 
environment are seen through the work, the three- 
dimensional cube does not exist as a solid mass in space, 
but is "weightless," and is an integral part of the setting 
in which it is placed. The cube thus is not visually 
obstructive but constantly changes. Early cubes, how¬ 
ever, were still fixed in their space by the chrome- 
plated boundaries which edged their surfaces. During 
1966, Bell began to use a vacuum-coating machine to 
treat the surface of the glass with vaporized metallic 
compounds. This new surface let varying intensities of 
light and color play on the glass, causing a smoky gray 
color and rainbow effects. Bell regarded this process as 
one which enabled him "... to enhance and change 
the reflective and transmissive qualities of the glass 
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without changing fracture or surface." 1 It was at this 
time that Bell also started to enlarge the scale of the 
works and allow the facets to exist without bounded 
edges. Large glass wall pieces are set at right angles on 
the floor, creating a total environment which obstructs 
and distorts spatial perception. The viewer experiences 
the work intimately, walking around the piece and 
seeing one's own image reflected, disembodied or 
multiplied. This relationship of environment and viewer 
is of primary concern in Bell's work. No longer 
exclusively occupied with the finite, complete "object" 
which encloses space, Bell has recently turned to 
performance and participation works which continue 
the dialogue between art and the observer. 

1. Haskell, Barbara. Larry Bell. (Pasadena, California: Pasadena Art Museum, 
1972). 

Born: 1939, Chicago, Illinois. 

Education: Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, 1957-59. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1962 Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles (1963,1965). 

1965 Pace Gallery, New York (1967, 1970,1971, 1972,1973). 

1967 lleana Sonnabend Gallery, Paris (1968). 

1968 Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

1969 Mizuno Gallery, Los Angeles (1971, 1975). 

1972 Ace Gallery, Los Angeles. 

Felicity Samuel Gallery, London. 

1973 Oakland Museum. 

1975 Galleria del Cavallino, Venice, Italy. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1965 Museum of Modern Art, New York, The Responsive 

Eye. 

1966 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Contemporary American Sculpture. 

1967 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

American Sculpture of the Sixties. 

1974 Kennedy Center, Washington, D.C., Art Now '74. 

1976 Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

The Last Time I Saw Ferus, 1957-1966. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Haskell, Barbara. Larry Bell. Pasadena: Pasadena Art Museum, 
1972. 

Rose, Barbara. A New Aesthetic. Washington, D.C.: 

Washington Gallery of Modern Art, 1967. 

-, "Los Angeles: The Second City," Art in America, 

vol. 54, no. 1, January-February, 1966, pp. 110-115. 

Seitz, William. The Responsive Eye. New York: 

Museum of Modern Art, 1965. 
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BILLY AL BENGSTON 

Having begun at the Otis kilns with Peter Voulkos, 
Bengston burst forth on the Los Angeles art scene in 
1956 at the genesis of the Ferus Gallery. His work was 
subsequently included by Ed Kienholz and Walter 
Hopps in the first exhibition in 1957 and was shown 
there annually through 1963. During the Ferus years 
Bengston achieved fame, along with Californians 
Joe Goode and Ed Ruscha, as a seminal figure in the 
Pop Art movement. His images from this period were 
emblematic, related in many ways to the common signs 
used by Jasper Johns. Central motifs — simple hearts, 


and chevrons derived from military insignia — were at 
first treated in a painterly fashion but were soon 
applied to the slick and shiny California industrial 
surfaces resplendent in the motorcycle world Bengston 
loved. 

These paintings gave way in 1965 to the more reductive 
crumpled metal Dentos, and were refined in the seven¬ 
ties in works such as Untitled, Burnished Aluminum 
Drawing 76,1971. His continued use of the common 
emblem can be seen in later work as a focal point for 
formalist compositions which explore the organizing 
force of a central (iris) symbol in a series of paintings 
on canvas referred to as Draculas. In this latter group, 
Klenater Draculas, 1977, represents a transformation 
and evolution of a symbol and a new direction in 
Bengston's work which has continued in monumental 
canvases, banners and screens. In these, the evolving 
iris has become decentralized, now multiplied and 
repeated in overlapping halos and squares of bright 
demanding color, and metamorphosed into a multiple 
transparent and rhythmic image. 

Born: 1934, Dodge City, Kansas. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1958 Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles, (1960, 1961, 1962, 1963). 

1962 Martha Jackson Gallery, New York. 

1968 Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

San Francisco Museum of Art. 

1970 Galerie Neuendorf, Cologne (1971, 1972). 

1971 Texas Gallery, Houston, 

(1973, 1974, 1976, 1977, 1978). 

1972 Felicity Samuel Gallery, London. 

1973 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles (1974). 
Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston. 

1974 John Berggruen Gallery, San Francisco (1978). 

1975 Pyramid Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1977 James Corcoran Gallery, Los Angeles (1978). 

1978 Security Pacific National Bank, Los Angeles. 

Sarah Campbell Blaffer Gallery, University of Houston. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1963 Oakland Museum, Pop Art U.S.A. 

1966 Seattle Art Museum, Washington, 

Ten From Los Angeles. 

1968 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Late Fifties At The Ferus. 

1969 Stedelijk van Abbemuseum, Eindhoven, Holland, 

Kompas IV. 

Pasadena Art Museum, West Coast 1945-1969. 

1973 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 

The 33rd Biennial of Contemporary American 
Painting. 

1974 Whitney Museum of American Art, American Pop Art. 

1976 Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

The Last Time I Saw Ferus, 1957-1966. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Monte, James. Billy Al Bengston. Los Angeles: 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1968. 

Hunter, Fredericka. Billy Al Bengston, Painting of the 70's. 

Los Angeles: Security Pacific National Bank, 1978. 

BRH-MVS 

FLETCHER BENTON 

Fletcher Benton began his artistic career as a painter in 
the 1950's, in the then prevailing mode of Abstract 
Expressionism. Prior to this, he had earned his living as 
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a sign writer, a profession demanding extreme preci¬ 
sion. These contradictions of expressive means 
eventually caused Benton to cease painting and in 1962 
he began experimenting with kinetic sculpture and 
mechanically animated color, making use of mechan¬ 
isms known to him from his earlier commercial sign 
work. For almost a decade thereafter Benton's moving 
sculpture remained in between the two and three- 
dimensional realms of painting and sculpture. As he 
stated for the catalog Directions in Kinetic Sculpture 
at the University Art Museum, Berkeley in 1966, "My 
machines are three-dimensional, but in most cases the 
change takes place on only one side . . ." 

As seen in Synchronetic C-2213-S 1967, Benton fuses a 
sophisticated technology, involving moving panels of 
color, with an essentially frontal two-dimensional 
vision. Enclosed in polished aluminum, small trans¬ 
parent plexiglass panels coated with the primary colors 
are motorized and caused to slide past each other 
creating blends of color. The viewer perceives no 
beginning or end of the movement of color and one is 
obliged to comprehend the color transformations in 
their totality rather than focusing on any one color 
relationship. 

Benton's recent work has moved more specifically into 
the third dimension and the kinetic aspect of most of 
his current sculpture is a perceptual motion generated 
by the viewer's interaction with his piece, as evidenced 
in his Folded Circle Series (1977). 

Born: 1931, Jackson, Ohio. 

Education: Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, BFA 1956. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1964 California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 

San Francisco. 

1965 San Francisco Museum of Art (1970). 

Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles 

(1966, 1967, 1972, 1974). 

1970 Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

1975 de Saisset Art Gallery and Museum, Santa Clara, 
California. 

1977 John Berggruen Gallery, San Francisco. 

1978 Tortue Gallery, Santa Monica. 

San Jose Museum of Art, San Jose, California. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1966 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Whitney Annual (1968, 1973). 

1967 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

American Sculpture of the Sixties. 

1970 International Museum of Fine Arts, Osaka, Expo '70. 
1978 Honolulu Academy of Art, California 3 by 8: Twice. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 
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1975. 

Nordland, Gerald and Garver, Tom. Fletcher Benton Recent 
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SHERRY BRODY 

Sherry Brody's sensitive series of drawings made with 
cloth, thread, fibers and feathers indicate a consistent 
involvement with delicate materials. The forms used in 
many of the works are reinforced by a grid made by 
handstitching, drawing or the application of a variety 
of materials. In her drawing on black paper, Sweet 
Silence , 1976, Brody achieves texture and depth through 
long colored threads left hanging, dropped over a grid 
of small punched holes on the lower quarter of the 
rectangle. The contrast thus formed between the four 
dangling red lines and the subtle lower grid introduces 
spatial illusion to otherwise surface-bound three- 
dimensional materials. 

Born: 1932, Santa Monica, California. 

Education: University of California, Los Angeles, BFA 1968; 
California Institute of the Arts, MFA 1974. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1974 Comsky Gallery, Beverly Hills. 

Grandview Gallery, Los Angeles. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1975 Floating Wall Gallery, Santa Ana, 20 Perspectives. 

1976 McNay Art Institute, San Antonio, Texas. 

Artists, 1976, A Celebration. 

North Carolina State University, Raleigh, 

Eight L.A. Women. 

Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

The Magical Mystery Tour. 

1977 Cerritos College, Norwalk, California, 

Twenty-Four Southern California Women Artists. 
Janus Gallery, Los Angeles, 

Five California Artists. 

Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 700+ 
Current Directions in Southern California Art (1978). 
Loyola Marymount University, Los Angeles, 

Shades of Gray: A Drawing Survey. 

1978 Stephen Wirtz Gallery, San Francisco, 

Southern Exposure. 

The Federal Building, West Los Angeles, 

The Living Building Program. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Muchnic, Suzanne, "Los Angeles Group Show," Artweek , 
October 9,1976, p. 5. 
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Artists. Norwalk, California: Cerritos College Art Gallery, 
1977. 

Youdelman, Nancy, "Sculptures by Rosenthal, Drawings by 
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JO ANN CALLIS 

A recurring preoccupation with the relationship 
between eroticism and morbidity permeates Jo Ann 
Callis' photographs. Working in the selenium toned 
and color print formats, Callis' work is technically pro¬ 
ficient and single-minded in concept. She employs a 
highly personal vocabulary of symbolism. Clothing, 
fabrics, masks and gloves are found repeatedly in the 
photographs and are referred to by the artist as 
"props." In much of the work, the "props" surround or 
are worn by a model who is afforded an impersonal 
treatment and functions as another "prop." Deciphering 
the intent and relationship of these images to each 
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other and their surroundings is left to the viewer, 
allowing for a variety of individual and personal 
responses. 

Callis' volatile imagery, which may be compared to 
that of Diane Arbus, can be admired for its boldness 
and evidence of risk-taking. Whereas Arbus docu¬ 
mented characters and situations in their natural 
habitats, Callis stages scenes and situations derived 
from personal experiences, fantasies and fears. The 
content of her work alternates from highly symbolic to 
explicit illustration. When Callis' pictures portray a 
more explicit content, the images can simultaneously 
produce responses of attraction in curiosity and 
repulsion in discovery. Attracted by the subject matter 
from a voyeur standpoint, the viewer, an innocent by¬ 
stander, becomes part of defining the content of her 
work through the attraction/repulsion reaction. 

Born: 1940, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Education: University of California, Los Angeles, BA 1974, 

MFA 1977; Awarded the 1978 Ferguson Grant. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1974 Grandview Gallery, Woman's Building, Los Angeles. 

1975 Tyler School of Art, Philadelphia. 

Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, California (1978). 

1976 University of Colorado, Boulder. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1975 Cameraworks and Soho Galleries, Los Angeles, 

Recent Acquisitions. 

Floating Wall Gallery, Santa Ana, 20 Perspectives. 

Ohio Silver Gallery, Los Angeles, The Juror's Selection 
for a National Photographic Exhibition. 

Photography at Oregon Gallery, Eugene, Silver 70's. 

1976 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Photographic Definitions. 

Friends of Photography, Carmel, Emerging Los Angeles 
Photographers. 

1977 Lamkin Camerawork Gallery, Fairfax, Erotica. 

1978 G. Ray Hawkins Gallery, Los Angeles, 

Interrogations into Color. 
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CARL CHENG 

Carl Cheng is generally known as a photographer; how¬ 
ever, his work also includes box-construction sculptures 
which consist of plexiglass enclosures containing bas- 
relief figures. In his most recent work, under the auspices 
of the "John Doe Co.," he has begun making "sculpture 
machines," conceptual installation pieces which, in part, 
reflect Cheng's fascination with technological devices. 

All of his work shares the common theme of the mechani¬ 
zation and compartmentalization abundantly prevalent 
in our society and parallels Duchampian ideas in that he 
uses familiar objects to represent social concepts. 

In Airstream, a photo-collage done in 1967, a large trailer 
moves into the horizon, away from the viewer. The high 


landscape contrasts have an unsettling effect and one feels 
removed and separated from the subject matter. Cheng 
suggests that even a "home" may be compartmentalized 
and packaged like a kit. 1 

1. Rosenthal, Adrienne, “Carl Cheng's Social and Artistic Attitudes," 

Artweek, vol. 7, no. 11, March 13, 1976, p. 7. 

Born: 1942, San Francisco. 

Education: University of California, Los Angeles, BA 1963; 

Folkwang School of Art, Essen, Germany, 1964-65; 
University of California, Los Angeles, MA 1967. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1970 Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1976 Space Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1978 Public Arts Project, Santa Monica Pier, Santa Monica, 

"The Natural Museum of Modern Art." 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1967 University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 

Young Photographers. 

1968 Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles, Light/Motion, 

Reflected Light , Smooth and Fuzzy Sculpture Show. 

San Diego State College, 

Photographic Imagery 7968. 

1969 George Eastman House International Museum of 

Photography, Rochester, New York, 

Vision and Expression. 

1975 Baxter Gallery, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Erosions and Environmental Changes. 

1978 Space Gallery, Los Angeles, Thanatopsis. 
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STEVEN CORTRIGHT 

Steven Cortright's interest in reflective surfaces, trans¬ 
parency, and the diffusion of light to create a sense of 
illusion, is embodied in his photo-emulsion work, created 
between 1974 and 1976, of which Shatter Proof is a prime 
example. Physically combining the transparency and 
reflective qualities of glass with photo-emulsion, acrylic 
and pencil he creates a magical intrigue for the viewer, 
who must determine what is real, what is shadow and 
what is illusion. 

A sheet of glass is broken into various configurations (not 
at random, but largely controlled, according to the artist) 
and then placed in a paradoxical setting and photo¬ 
graphed. The glass appears in the photograph, due to its 
transparency and reflective surface, defined only by the 
edges and cast shadows. Cortright explains in a personal 
statement about his process, "The negative is enlarged, 
usually back to life scale, on paper that has been coated 
with a light-sensitive photo-emulsion. After development, 
the black and white image is reworked, hand-colored, 
and framed under the same piece of broken glass that 
appears in the photograph. The resulting double image 
establishes a strong dialogue between relationships of 
time and place, and illusion and reality." 

Having worked as a sculptor, painter and printmaker, most 
recently Cortright has been using books and the printed 
word as vehicles for a personal and often humorous 
artistic expression. 










Born: 1942, Long Beach, California. 

Education: Stanford University, BA 1964; 

University of New Mexico, 1965; 

Stanford University, MA 1966. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1969 Esther Bear Gallery, Santa Barbara. 

Richard Capper Gallery, San Francisco. 

1973 Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

1974 Graphics Gallery, San Francisco. 

Hank Baum Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1976 Space Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1978 Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

The Object Observed. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 
1971 Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 

New Paintings — Santa Barbara. 

1975 University of California, Santa Barbara, Visual-Verbal. 

1976 City Art Museum, Bradford, England, 5th International 

British Print Biennale. 

Museum of Modern Art, Krakow, Poland, 

6th International British Print Biennale. 

1977 Kassel, Germany, Documenta VI. 

Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, 

Exhibitions '76 '77. 

1978 Mount Saint Mary's College Fine Arts Gallery, Los Angeles. 

Interchange. 

Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Artwords and Bookwords. 

Franklin Furnace Archive, New York, Artists Books. 
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RONALD DAVIS 

Throughout his career Ron Davis has been involved with 
the problem of pictorial perspective and spatial illusion. 

In 1965, he began working in resin and fiberglass, 
fascinated by the transparent quality of these materials 
and their capacity to depict illusions of depth. 

Questioning modernist theory regarding the identity of 
the support as a flat plane, Davis attempted to find a 
solution by acknowledging the flatness of the support only 
as a ground for the attachment of his three-dimensional 
geometric shapes; his paintings of this period became 
constructions in space. Untitled, 1968, belongs to his 
"plastic period." It is a small study of a dodecahedral 
form and demonstrates Davis' involvement with spatial 
illusion. The shape seems to float upon the surface by 
means of the juxtaposition of colors and forms against 
the flat background. In his monumental work, as seen in 
White Lid, a transparent fiberglass support replaces the 
mat board, allowing an even greater illusion of depth. 

In 1972, he stopped working with plastic materials for 
health reasons and returned to the more conventional 
medium of acrylic on canvas while continuing to investi¬ 
gate the problems of pictorial perception and spatial 
illusion. His later work, exemplified by the five prints in 
the Weisman collection, depicts the geometric forms 
reminiscent of his early work: beams, slabs, cubes. 
Ambiguous, sometimes atmospheric space serves to con¬ 
verge the perspective lines, creating an illusion of form 
in space. The juxtaposition of warm and cool colors 
emphasizes the illusion of light and shadow, creating 


again, the three-dimensionality of the forms, while 
isolating the planes on a two-dimensional surface. 

Born: 1937, Santa Monica, California. 

Education: University of Wyoming, Laramie, 1955-1956; 

San Francisco Art Institute, MFA 1964. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 
1965 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles 
(1967, 1969, 1973, 1977). 

1968 Leo Castelli, New York (1969, 1971,1974, 1975). 

1971 Pasadena Museum of Modern Art. 

1972 Galleria dell 'Ariete, Milan. 

1973 John Berggruen Gallery, San Francisco (1975,1978). 

1976 Oakland Museum, California. 

Aspen Gallery of Art, Colorado. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1967 Washington Gallery of Modern Art, Washington, D.C., 

A New Aesthetic. 

1968 Kassel, Germany. Documenta IV. 

1972 Venice, Italy, XXXVI Biennal di Venezia. 

1974 Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 75 Abstract Artists. 

1975 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Current Concerns Part I. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 

Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 
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LADDIE JOHN DILL 

Laddie Dill's work is regarded as avant-garde: this partially 
factual identification arises specifically from his early 
exercise of a unique option, as a California artist, to 
reach beyond the hide-bound material traditions of the 
East Coast, freely choosing and manipulating selected 
industrial materials. Dill has consistently pursued his 
developing language in works which conceal a traditional 
School of Paris orientation. Below the surface of the tough 
argon "light sentences;" the floor-bound mounds of sand 
supporting argon halated sheets of plate glass; the glass 
and concrete wedges which moved, in their evolution, 
from the center of the gallery space to the wall; and the 
heavy wall-hung cast concrete topologies with glass 
embedded in them, lies a physical painterliness recalling 
Abstract Expressionism. Unlike others of his generation, 
Dill has not rejected traditional formalism (his structure 
is influenced by Matisse and Diebenkorn), but allows him¬ 
self a "free formalist" attitude in which open informa¬ 
tional mutations of structure can occur. 

Through all of his work Dill sets up an orderly continuum 
of these physical mutations: the color and painterly flow 
of light carried by the arbitrarily conceived glass/argon 
tubes; the transient, ephemeral sand allied with its 
product— glass; and the final alliance of glass, sand and 
water as the aggregate components of the concrete works. 
In recent paintings many contrasts and contradictions are 
employed: the craggy concrete slows visual penetration 
yet glass floats over it identifying the wet, emulsive 
curing process. Then water is flowed over the drying 






concrete to liberate pigment— the liquid state versus 
cement, permanence versus uncontrolled change. 
Significantly, in the midst of this richness, the materials 
retain their integrity (Dill saw and admired this in 
Rauschenberg's work). Like Motherwell, however, Dill 
often approaches the too-rich, too-seductive and returns 
reductively to a purist vantage point. The new paintings, 
almost devoid of color, have abandoned much of the 
concrete topology and hard impenetrable form. What 
remains is contrast: raw canvas juxtaposed to passages of 
oil and acrylic. Here Dill asserts his constant painterly 
sympathies as well as the viability of painting. 

Note: From taped interview with Laddie Dill by Constance Glenn, 

May, 1978, Long Beach, California. 

Born: 1943, Long Beach, California. 

Education: Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, BFA 1968. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1971 Pasadena Museum of Modern Art, 

Sonnabend Gallery, New York (1972). 

1973 Mizuno Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1974 James Corcoran Gallery, Los Angeles (1975, 1977). 

1975 Douglas Drake Gallery, Kansas City. 

1976 Dootson-Calderhead Gallery, Seattle. 

1977 Grapestake Gallery, San Francisco. 

1978 Baxter Art Gallery, California Institute of Technology, 

Pasadena. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1971 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 24 Artists. 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, New Works 

for New Spaces. 

1972 California State University, Fullerton, 

Guy Dill - Laddie John Dill. 

1974 Santa Barbara Museum of Art, California, 

75 Abstract Artists. 

Scripps College, Claremont, California, Light. 

1975 California State University, Long Beach, 

A View Through. 

1976 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Current Concerns. 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 
Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Kessler, Charles, "Laddie John Dill," Art in America , vol. 62, 
no. 2, March, 1974, pp. 117-18. 

Marmer, Nancy, "Laddie John Dill," Artforum, vol. 14, 
no. 6. February, 1976, pp. 68-69. 

Smith, Michael. Laddie John Dill. Pasadena: Baxter Art Gallery, 
California Institute of Technology. BRH 

PAUL DILLON 

Paul Dillon's comic strip paintings reach the viewer in 
stages. In Larceny , 1977, pattern, color and a highly 
structured surface organization are discernible from a 
distance. Moving closer, the viewer identifies repeated 
episodes of the "Blondie" comic strip, bearing the head¬ 
line, Herald Examiner , marching diagonally across the 
canvas. These lines alternately penetrate a narrow bottom 
band of stock marketquotations. Ata pointa few inches 
from the surface, content can be distinguished from form 
and there is a strong challenge and dialogue between 
them. Here the images can be read, examined and mean¬ 
ing gleaned from them; however, as the eye moves 
rapidly along them, Dagwood, Blondie and Daisy start 
to flicker and change back to unfocused pattern. 


Formally, Dillon transforms the comic strip elements 
(chosen for their color variety and density) by devising 
a purely geometric structure to which they must conform, 
while maintainingtheirown identity. Dillon's concern in 
all of his work is with this kind of serial imagery and 
multiplied information. He has moved from accidental 
discoveries of newsprint stuck to drying oil paint, to 
deliberate application, employing loose rubber-stamped 
comic images over telephone book pages. In his 1978 
work Dillon has shifted to greatly enlarged photo 
imagery, primarily close-ups of fibers and fabric 
repeated in pairs, which continue his engagement with 
the problems of content versus structure. 

Bom: 1943, Newport, Vermont. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1973 Clark Polak Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1975 Ellie Blankfort Gallery, Los Angeles. 

Jack Glenn Gallery, Newport Beach. 

1977 Tortue Gallery, Santa Monica. 

1978 Alexander lolas Gallery, New York. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1974 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

L.A. 6: Summer '74. 

Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

24 From Los Angeles. 

1975 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Biennial of American Painting and Sculpture. 

Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

4x8 + 4x4. 

Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Collector's Choice. 

1977 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 

Biennial of American Painting. 

1978 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 700+ 

New Directions in Southern California Art. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Forgey, Benjamin, "The Corcoran Biennial: A Generation 
Split," Artnews, vol. 76, no. 5, May, 1977, p. 109. 

Plagens, Peter, "Reviews," Artforum , vol. 13, no. 75, 

November, 1974, p. 74. 

Turnbull, Betty. 4 x 8 + 4 x 4. Newport Beach: Newport 
Harbor Art Museum, 1975. 

Wilson, William, "Art Review," Los Angeles Times , 

August 26, 1974. 

Wortz, Melinda, "Paul Dillon Comic-Strip Paintings," 

Artweek, vol. 6, no. 20, May 17, 1975, p. 3. BRH-MVS 

NED EVANS 

Ned Evans, a young artist working in the Santa Monica 
area, is concerned with surface manipulation and compo¬ 
sitions derived from overlapping planes. He constructs his 
works by means of an additive process of Rhoplex layer 
application, "working" the surface through textural and 
coloristic variations within the layers. When the desired 
surface has been realized, he cuts it into rectangular 
sections, each having one torn edge. Three or four 
(occasionally more) of these sections are then imposed 
upon a stretched canvas surface, overlapping and produc¬ 
ing horizontal/vertical or vertical/horizontal composi¬ 
tions in a collage effect. Through his use of light and dark 
areas, Evans contradicts the physical space he constructs, 
demonstrating a regard for the two-dimensionality of 
the surface and a "purist" approach to modernism. 
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Born: 1950, Burbank, California. 

Education: University of California, Irvine, BA 1972, MA 1974. 
SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1974 jack Glenn Gallery, Corona Del Mar, California. 
Newspace Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1975 Tortue Gallery, Santa Monica. 

1976 Wenger-Casat Gallery, La Jolla. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1972 Jack Glenn Gallery, Corona Del Mar, California, 

Ned Evans and Gary Beydler. 

1973 Oakland Museum, Market Street Program. 

1974 Jack Glenn Gallery, Corona Del Mar, California, 

Los Angeles Artist's Group Show. 

1975 Bowers Museum, Santa Ana, California, 

Newspace at Bowers Museum. 

La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, 

University of California Irvine , 7965-7975. 

1976 Museum of Modern Art, New York, West Coast Artists. 

1977 Dorothy Rosenthal Gallery, Chicago, 

Six West Coast Artists. 

Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 700+ 
Current Directions in Southern California Art. 
California State University, Los Angeles, Miniature. 

1978 Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, Six. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Ballatore, Sandy, "New Work by Ned Evans," Artweek, 
vol. 7, no. 1, January 3, 1976, p. 3. 

Wortz, Melinda. University of California , Irvine, 7965-7975. 

La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, 1975. CF 


CLAIRE FALKENSTEIN 

For more than half a century, Claire Falkenstein has 
lived and worked in California with the exception of a 
thirteen year interval (1950-1963) when she made Paris 
her home. 

In early work, Falkenstein explored a variety of mate¬ 
rials and media. It was not until 1950 that she evolved 
the sculptural style characterized by the expressive linear 
definition for which she is recognized. It was at this 
time also that she focused most of her energy on large 
sculptural commissions, producing fountains and 
garden sculptures. Falkenstein also participated in the 
First International Sculpture Symposium held in 1965 
at California State University at Long Beach, creating 
/S U As A Set. This heroic scale fountain employs the 

letter "U," an open-ended element that suggests 
continuous movement and the "giving and receiving of 
love." This romantic sensibility pervades all of Falken- 
D0 _ stein's work, and to appreciate her aesthetic is to 

^ js discover her uncompromising penetration of nature's 

forms in their pure essence, which for her is the 
j construction of inner and outer motion. It is the con- 

j cept of change, of non-static elements, that Falkenstein 

refers to as " 'Structure and Flow': structure is the 
evidence of continuity; flow is the constancy of 
change." 

Born: 1908, Coos Bay, Oregon. 

^ Education: University of California, Berkeley, BA 1929. 

ts, SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1940 San Francisco Museum of Art, (1941,1942,1948,1958). 
1953 Institute of Contemporary Art, London. 


1957 Galerie Stadler, Paris, (1960, 1962, 1973). 

1963 Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles (1964,1965). 

1967 Phoenix Art Museum. 

1968 Long Beach Museum of Art. 

1969 Fresno Arts Center. 

1975 Tortue Gallery, Santa Monica, (1976-1977). 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 
1952 Werkbund Museum, Berlin. 

1960 Fourteen Americans in Paris , 

(throughout France and the United States). 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Annual Exhibition (1964). 

1967 Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The River and the Sea. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 

Painting and Sculpture in California: 

The Modern Fra. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Cott, B. and Phillips, Gifford. Claire Falkenstein. 

Fresno, California: The Fresno Arts Center, 1969. 

Tapie, Michel, "Claire Falkenstein," Arts and Architecture , 
vol. 72, June, 1955, p. 16-17. 

Morucchio, Umberto. Claire Falkenstein. Los Angeles: 

Esther Robles Gallery, 1965. 

Read, Herbert. Falkenstein. Phoenix: Phoenix Art Museum, 
1967. 

Wong, Jason D. Claire Falkenstein. Long Beach: 

Long Beach Museum of Art, 1967. CF-LHG 


LORSER FEITELSON 

As artist, teacher and lecturer, Lorser Feitelson was a 
vital force in the Los Angeles art community from his 
arrival in California in 1927 until his recent death at 
the age of eighty. He remembered visiting the Armory 
Show in 1913 and was particularly affected by the work 
of Cezanne, Duchamp and the Italian Futurists. His 
early paintings, thus inspired, evinced Feitelson's 
interest in shifting contours and dynamic color. 

Through the 1920's Feitelson explored various phases 
of abstraction and neoclassicism which led him, along 
with fellow artist Helen Lundeberg, toward what they 
termed Subjective Classicism or Post-Surrealism in the 
1930's. By 1944 Feitelson's work had become com¬ 
pletely non-referential and he was producing his 
Magical Forms , so called by the artist "because of the 
tendency of shapes within the pictures to vacillate 
between space and form." 1 

Hard edged and precise, the Magical Forms were mani¬ 
festations of Feitelson's continued interest in structural 
dynamics. Color and form became one and the same 
(the term colorform was coined by Jules Langsner in 
the catalog for the exhibition Four Abstract Classi¬ 
cists at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art in 
1959) and created a perceptual motion as the viewer 
became involved with the ambiguity of positive and 
negative spatial relationships. 

In the mid-sixties Feitelson began his series of minimal 
line paintings, by which he is represented in the Weis- 
man collection. Still concerned with structural 
dynamics, the line paintings demonstrate the minimali- 
zation of form and color employed by Feitelson to 
explore the qualities of line./ 

Not really veering from his fongtime interest in classical 
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structure, Feitelson's line forms are autonomous shapes 
of uniform flat color, although a sense of rhythm and 
flow is achieved by the line's sensuous curves and 
.illusive nature. As did his Magical Forms , Feitelson's 
lines explore the concept of positive and negative 
space. The orange line may be seen as a form 
curving through the center of a flat green field, or as an 
orange void between two larger green colorfield shapes. 

1. Diane D. Moran. "Lorser Feitelson/' California: 5 Footnotes to 
Modern Art History. (Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, 1977), p. 60. 

Born: 1898, Savannah, Georgia. 

Died: 1978, Los Angeles, California. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 
1924 Daniel Gallery, New York. 

1928 California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 

San Francisco (1932). 

1952 Pasadena Art Museum. 

1959 Paul Rivas Gallery, Los Angeles (1960, 1961). 

1962 Long Beach Museum of Art. 

1972 Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park. 

1977 David Stuart Gallery, Los Angeles. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1936 Museum of Modern Art, New York, 

Fantastic Art , Dada and Surrealism. 

1953 Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

American Drawing. 

1955 Pavilion of the Nations, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 

III Biennial of Sao Paulo. 

1959 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Four Abstract Classicists. 

1965 Museum of Modern Art, New York, 

The Responsive Eye. 

1969 Pasadena Art Museum, West Coast 1945-1969. 

1977 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, California: 

5 Footnotes to Modern Art Flistory. 

Rutgers University Art Gallery, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey, Surrealism and American Art 1931-1947. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Moran, Diane D., "On Lorser Feitelson," Art International, 
vol. 21, no. 5, October-November, 1977, pp.16, 35-41. 

Seldis, Henry j. Lorser Feitelson. Los Angeles: Los Angeles 
Municipal Art Gallery, 1972. LHG 

SAM FRANCIS 

Sam Francis is an international artist whose work 
combines American, European, and Oriental sensibili¬ 
ties. Like the other American Abstract Expressionist 
painters of his generation, he owes a debt to Monet, 
Cezanne, Bonnard, and Matisse. To this School of Paris 
influence he has added an interest in Oriental art. 
Following graduation from U.C. Berkeley, the artist 
moved to Paris where he maintained a studio through¬ 
out the fifties. During 1952, the year 3-Blue was com¬ 
pleted, he had his first one-man show there. While on 
a trip around the world in 1957, he made the first of 
many extended visits to Japan. In many of his works 
he shares the palette of the Impressionists as well as 
their interest in light, and nature as revealed by light. 
Unlike them his works are not about nature but rather 
essences of nature. This quality caused the art historian, 
Sherman Lee, to compare Sam Francis' paintings to the 


'flung ink' (Haboku) landscapes of the revered fifteenth 
century master Sesshu, a Japanese painter who first 
absorbed nature then expressed it in a highly charged, 
intuitive way. 

3-Blue , a monochromatic field of intense blue 
where organic forms touch, merge, and overlap as they 
move evenly across the surface, relates not only to 
Monet's water lilies in color and in the sense of 
floating forms, but also to the works of Abstract 
Expressionists such as Clyfford Still. 

While his color has been influenced by European art, 
his use of space has been influenced by the Zen 
aesthetic prominent in Japanese art. Untitled 1956, com¬ 
pleted just prior to his first trip to Japan, predicts the 
artist's increasing use of white — as paint, as light, as 
space, and finally as mu, or no-thing. Space becomes 
both psychic and physical, and tension is created in the 
paintings between the white field and the strong color/ 
value contrasts of shapes which, during the sixties and 
seventies, moved out to and past the edges of the 
canvas. 

Born: 1923, San Mateo, California. 

Education: University of California, Berkeley, 

BA 1948, MA 1948-1950. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 
1959 Seattle Art Museum. 

Pasadena Art Museum. 

San Francisco Museum of Art (1967). 

1967 Museum of Fine Arts, Houston. 

1968 Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam. 

1970 Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

1971 Andre Emmerich Gallery (1969, 1971, 1974). 

1972 Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

1978 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1956 Museum of Modern Art, New York. Twelve Americans. 
1959 Kassel, Germany. Documenta II. 

1961 The Chicago Art Institute, 64th Annual American 
Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture (1962). 

1964 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Post-Painterly Abstraction. 

Venice, Italy, XXXII Biennal di Venezia. 

1969 Pasadena Art Museum, West Coast 1945-1969. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 

Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Buck, Robert T. Sam Francis Paintings 1947-1972. 

New York: The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, 1972. 
de Wilde, E. and Schniel, Wieland. Sam Francis. Amsterdam: 
Stedelijk Museum, 1968. 

Scott, Gail. Sam Francis , Recent Paintings. Los Angeles: 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1970. 

Selz, Peter. Sam Francis. New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1975. 
Sweeny, James Johnson. Sam Francis. Houston: 

The Museum of Fine Arts, 1967. MB-SS 

JOE GOODE 

Joe Goode, in his Unmade Bed series of the late 
1960's, shifted emphasis from the literal objects he had 
used in earlier works (milk bottles, spoons, etc.) to an 
imagery composed of essentially abstract, white, 
pillow-like shapes. These shapes appear on large, open 
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grounds of rich, strongly manipulated paint. The 
diaphanous forms float in space and are placed near 
the edges of the canvas, giving the illusion of occupy¬ 
ing space beyond the perimeter. 

It was during the 1960's that Goode became concerned 
with atmospheric depth and transparency. He pro¬ 
duced a number of large oil canvases of pastel-colored 
skies and clouds. These paintings created the sensation 
of limitless skies through the absence of a horizon or 
other point of reference. Infinite space was also 
suggested by the "tearing" away of layers to reveal yet 
another sky. Finally, sealed in plexiglass reflecting the 
viewer's space, another ephemeral dimension was 
created. By the mid-1970's, Goode began to actually 
slash his sky-paintings, revealing canvas layers of fine 
modulated color. These strategically placed slashes 
become pictorial elements rather than defacements. 

Born: 1937, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 
1966 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles 
(1969, 1970, 1972, 1974, 1975, 1978). 

1970 Galerie Neuendorf, Hamburg (1972, 1973, 1975). 

1971 La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art. 

1972 Minneapolis Institute of Art. 

1973 Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston. 

1976 James Corcoran Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1977 Washington University, St. Louis. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1962 Pasadena Art Museum, New Paintings of Common 
Objects. 

1965 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Especially for Children. 

1966 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Annual Exhibition (1967,1969,1971). 

1970 Museum of Modern Art, New York, Nine Portfolios. 

1971 Denver Art Museum, West Coast. 

1974 National Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian 

Institution, Washington, D.C., Eight From California. 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Print Show. 

1975 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Current Concerns. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Hopkins, Henry T., (interview), Art in America , vol. 61, no. 2, 
March-April, 1973, pp. 51-53. 

-. Joe Goode; Work Until Now. Fort Worth: 

Fort Worth Art Center, 1972. 

Marmer, Nancy, "Joe Goode," Art in America , vol. 62, no. 4, 
July-August, 1974, pp. 96-97. MTB 

ROBERT GRAHAM 

At the outset of his career Robert Graham made small- 
scale, precisely modeled, translucent wax figures placed 
in plexiglass boxes or domes intended to focus and 
reflect light and engage spatial relationships between 
the figures and their confined environments. In some 
works the explicitly detailed, often erotic and sensual 
figures were repeated and segmented, conveying a 
reality of movement and a structure of relative form. 

In the seventies, Graham worked reductively, eliminat¬ 
ing the plastic details of the figure (body hair and 
skin texture), and moved from sensuality to an explora¬ 
tion of the limitless formal and expressive possibilities 


of figural movement. Retaining their uncanny precision, 
these works demonstrate Graham's consistent ability 
to balance simplicity with proportion and indicate his 
new mastery of the classical medium of bronze. 

Mirror Figure represents Graham's further concern with 
movement and trompe I'oeil illusion through his use 
of two small identical figures placed atop a large 
bronze rectangle. The juxtaposed figures, in mirroring 
their own moving postures, call into question verisimili¬ 
tude and demand close scrutiny. The front and back 
faces of the base on which they stand are divided into 
eight compartments which contain reliefs of light- 
catching bits and details of protruding female anatomy. 
Dance Door, the most recent addition to the Weisman 
Collection, is a monumental yet intricate work incor¬ 
porating cutout silhouetted figures and bas-relief 
panels which together recall classical friezes, as well as 
a fundamental relationship to Matisse in works such 
as the Dance , and the monumental bronze Backs. 

Born: 1938, Mexico City. 

Education: San Jose State College; 

San Francisco Art Institute, MFA 1964. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1964 Lanyon Gallery, Palo Alto, California. 

1966 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles 
(1967, 1969, 1974, 1975, 1977). 

1968 Kornblee Gallery, New York (1969). 

1970 Galerie Neuendorf, Hamburg. 

1971 Sonnabend Gallery, New York. 

1972 Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 

1974 Felicity Samuel Gallery, London. 

Gimpel - Hanover Gallery, Zurich (1975). 

1975 Dorothy Rosenthal Gallery, Chicago (1977). 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1971 Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 

Three Americans. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 

Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

L.A. 8: Painting and Sculpture 76. 

1978 Gallery One, San Jose State University, 

Three California Sculptors. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Berges, Marshall, "Robert Graham," Los Angeles Times 
Home Magazine , August 6,1978, p. 32-34. 

Elderfield, John, "Robert Graham," Artforum, vol. 9, 

March, 1971, p. 67. 

Koning, Walter. Robert Graham Works 7963-7969. 

Koln: Buchhandlung, 1970. 

Murdock, Robert M. Robert Graham. Dallas: 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 1972. 

Rosenthal, Adrienne, "Robert Graham: Human Essences," 
Artweek, vol. 8, April 22,1977, p. 7. MVS 


STEPHEN HARGER 

Stephen Harger begins his works on unprimed, 
stretched canvases which he divides into geometric 
areas of masonry-like impasto juxtaposed to "open" 
sections of stained canvas. The thick gesso surfaces 
imply weight and establish a contradictory relationship 
with the stained elements, suggesting a formal figure/ 
ground relationship. In Silent Key , 1976, the cool 







subtle variations of light green, blue and pink tones 
applied over gesso, further accentuate the contradic¬ 
tion through the placement of the lightest color values 
in the most dense areas of pigment. 

Bom: 1946, Huntington, Indiana. 

Education: University of California, Irvine, BA, MFA, 1971. 
SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1970 La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art. 

1971 jack Glenn Gallery, Corona Del Mar (1973). 

1975 Ruth S. Schaffner Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1976 Charles Casat Gallery, La Jolla. 

1978 Susan Gersh Gallery, Los Angeles. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1971 M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 

San Francisco Art Institute Centennial. 

1972 Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

The New Art of Orange County. 

1973 University Art Museum, Berkeley, 

Market Street Program. 

1975 Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

Winners 1953-1974. 

La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, California, 

The University of California, Irvine , 1965-1975. 

1976 Basel, Switzerland, Basel Art Festival. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Ballatore, Sandy, "California #1," Artweek, March 30, 1974. 
Hazlitt, Gordon, "Bound and Unbound," Art News, vol. 74, 
April, 1975, p. 73. 

Linhares, Philip. San Francisco Art Institute Centennial 
Exhibit. San Francisco: M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 
1971. 

Wortz, Melinda. The University of California , Irvine , 

1965-1975. La Jolla: La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, 
1975. MVS 

TOM HOLLAND 

Tom Holland's work defies easy classification. To 
pursue his development, however, is to discover a 
singular commitment to the formalist problem of equal 
participation of space (support versus image, object 
versus environment), oscillating between a two- and 
three-dimensional context. Inherent in this commit¬ 
ment was the development of a structure to support 
the dimensional interaction. Upon discovering the 
possibilities of industrial fiberglass (1967) as a material 
for both the support and his structural elements, he 
arrived at a solution which freed him to deal directly 
with the surface. The stretched-canvas-over-shaped- 
forms period (1962-1965), which became increasingly 
more irregular and perverse, and the tableaux series 
(1966), in which the rectangular shape of the picture 
plane acted simply as a backdrop for constructions, 
allowed Holland to accept this new direction and, 
indeed, provoked his quest for a suitable support. 
Attaching riveted geometric shapes to the surface, 
Holland constructed a pictorial space that fell some¬ 
where between low-relief and collage, and which con¬ 
fronted the question of depicted illusion and three- 
dimensional space. The layered effect he pursued (prior 
to his transition to a non-traditional material) through 
the thick application of oil paint, and his subsequent 
scratching of the surface, found a counterpart in the 
attachment of shapes and objects and in his application 


of a fluid, industrial pigment, epoxy-based to adhere 
to the fiberglass material. Further examining the 
problematical relationship of two- and three- 
dimensional space, Holland began a series of paintings 
in 1971 which reveal a sensuous surface treatment 
through a translucent layering of paint. Forms are 
internalized as they visually lie behind the paint, 
partially obscured as the surface begins to blend with 
form. In these works, surface, form and color become 
one, and an individual solution to the integration of 
pictorial elements is achieved. 

Born: 1936, Seattle, Washington. 

Education: University of California, Santa Barbara, 1957; 

University of California, Berkeley, 1957-1959; 
Fulbright Fellowship, Santiago, Chile, 1959-1960. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1961 Catholic University, Santiago, Chile. 

1962 Richmond Art Center, California (1966, 1975). 

1965 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles 

(1967.1968.1969.1972.1973.1975.1976.1977) . 

1966 Hansen Fuller Gallery, San Francisco 

(1968.1970.1972.1973.1974.1976.1977) . 

1975 Knoedler Contemporary Art Gallery, New York. 

1978 Smith-Anderson Gallery, Palo Alto. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1972 Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Painting: New Options. 

1975 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 

34th Biennial of Contemporary American Painting. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 

Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Dunham, Judith, "Tom Holland New Work," Artweek , 
vol. 6, no. 44, December 20,1975, p. 1. 

Foley, Suzanne. Peter Gutkin, Tom Holland , Paul Harris. 

San Francisco: San Francisco Museum of Art, 1972. 

Slade, Roy and Simmons, Linda. 34th Biennial of Contemporary 
American Painting. Washington, D.C.: Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, 1975. 

Soult, G. T. Survey of Painting , 1961-1973. Richmond, 

California: Richmond Art Center, 1975. CF-MVS 


SHIRO IKEGAWA 

Shiro Ikegawa is a fish lover. Through the joy of 
mundane human experience (angling, vacation trips, 
etc.), he has produced prints which push the medium 
into analysis and documentation. This represents a 
transformation which validates and spotlights everyday 
experience and makes catching a rainbow trout "fair 
game" for artmaking. 

Ikegawa also espouses the tradition of political/eco¬ 
logical awareness on the part of vanguard artists (i.e., 
Helen and Newton Harrison), who hope that their 
"exploitation" of the environment, bringing to bear 
artists' sensitivities, may heighten interest in problems 
facing the generation approaching the twenty-first 
century. 

In exploring the print as document, normal print¬ 
making processes are disrupted in Ikegawa's work and 
are even referred to in a tongue-in-cheek manner. 
Accepted print ethics (those relating to consistent 
editions, handworking and handcoloring) have been 
sidestepped, thereby widening the berth between 
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"technics and creativity/' so that the necessary mani¬ 
festations of his ideas as an artist may exist. Snap¬ 
shots, diagrams, handwritten notations, descriptions, 
circles and arrows are incorporated into the prints, 
and these elements are appropriate and important to 
perceiving the work as evidence of meaningful 
experience. 

Born: 1933, Tokyo, Japan. 

Education: Tokyo University of Art, BA; 

Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles, MFA 1971. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1961 Comara Gallery, Los Angeles (1963,1964, 1965, 1968). 

1965 E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento. 

1966 Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

1967 Beni Gallery, Kyoto, Japan. 

1972 Long Beach Museum of Art. 

University of Colorado, Boulder. 

1976 University of California, Irvine. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1973 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Dimensional Prints. 

1975 La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, 

University of California, Irvine, 7965-7975. 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 

Artists-Teachers in Southern California. 

1978 California State University, Long Beach, 

Black Dolphin Prints. 

Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

700+ New Directions in Southern California Art 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Ball, Maudette. Black Dolphin Prints. Long Beach: 

California State University, 1978. 

McCann, Cecile N., "Shiro Ikegawa, Diane Destiny," Artweek, 
vol. 4, no. 7, February 17, 1973, p. 1. 

Seldis, Henry J. Shiro Ikegawa. Long Beach: 

Long Beach Museum of Art, 1971. 

Young, Joseph E., "Los Angeles," Art International, 
vol. 15, no. 10, December 20,1971, pp. 68-73. BRH-MVS 

CLAUDE KENT 

Claude Kent's 1975 glass constructions reflect his 
interest in distilled architectural forms. Using a con¬ 
structivist approach, Kent has built a series of reliefs 
which echo, in their minimal geometric structure of 
intersecting planes and shallow spaces, architectural 
styles from the Bauhaus and de Stijl to Schindler and 
Neutra. In these craftsmanlike constructions he 
employed clean uncomplicated industrial/architectural 
materials (glass, unpainted wood, wire mesh, etc.) to 
make simple, firmly grounded spatial and structural 
statements. In Untitled, 1975, Kent limited himself to 
two juxtaposed materials, a heavy white matboard with 
rectangular shapes cut into it, and a sheet of thin 
glass inserted in the shallow space left between the 
matboard and the background. 

Born: 1945, Los Angeles. 

Education: San Jose State University, BA, MA 1970. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1970 Jason Aver Gallery, San Francisco. 

1975 California State University, Los Angeles. 


1977 Jan Baum - Iris Silverman Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1978 Grapestake Gallery, San Francisco. 

Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1970 Edward Sherbeyn Gallery, Chicago, Boxes. 

1974 Mount San Antonio College, Walnut, California, 

Word Works. 

1975 The Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, 

Barnsdall Park, Impetus: The Creative Process. 

1977 The Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

700+ Current Directions in Southern California Art 
(1978) 

California State University, Los Angeles, Miniature. 
Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

Business Not As Usual. 

Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, 

Exhibitions, '76, '77. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

lanco-Starrels, Josine. Claude Kent: Selected Works 7 973-75. 

Los Angeles: California State University, Los Angeles, 1975. 
Schipper, Merle. Claude Kent, New Work. Newport Beach: 

Newport Harbor Art Museum, 1978. 

Wilson, William, "Another Sensitive," Los Angeles Times, 
February 24, 1975, p. 1, Section IV. BRH 


NANCY KENT 

Nancy Kent consistently makes silent, subtle color 
statements in small fiber works using white felt, dye 
and thread. In Untitled, 1976, geometric shapes were 
dyed gray and green to achieve a soaked-in, speckled 
appearance on the surface. The border of each shape 
was then meticulously machine-stitched, pushing the 
line below the surrounding felt. A precisely square 
format enclosing and stabilizing the composition was 
added, defined by another line of stitching. The works 
have a pristine, quiet presence, inviting slow examina¬ 
tion. 

Born: 1946, Boise, Idaho. 

Education: San Jose State University, BA 1969; 

University of San Francisco, 1970-72. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1977 Occidental College, Thorne Hall, Los Angeles. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1974 California State University, Los Angeles, 

Sixth Annual Small Images Exhibition. 

1975 Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

Impetus: The Creative Process. 

1976 Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, 

Seven Los Angeles Artists. 

1977 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

700+ Current Directions in Southern California Art 
(1978). 

Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 
Business Not As Usual. 

Cerritos College Art Gallery, Norwalk, California, 
Twenty Four Southern California Women Artists. 
Jan Baum - Iris Silverman Gallery, Los Angeles, 9 More. 
Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, 

Exhibitions '76, '77. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES 

Alf, Martha, "Insight Into Creativity," Artweek, November 22, 
1975, p. 5. 

lanco-Starrels, Josine. Sixth Annual Small Images Exhibition. 

Los Angeles: California State University, Los Angeles, 1974. 
Rabbitt, Nancy, "Small Images-Large Show," Artweek , 

January 19, 1974, p. 6. 

Steel, Gilbert R. Twenty Four Southern California Women 
Artists. Norwalk, California: Cerritos College Art Gallery, 
1977. 

Wilding, Faith, "Twenty Four Women Making Art," Artweek , 
October 9, 1976, p. 5. BRH 


TOM LEESON 

Tom Leeson's concerns as an artist are with time, 
measurement, and scale. These elements hold the key 
to all he wants his art to express. Using Arches cover 
stock with acrylic, graphite, colored pencil, and the 
"ruler" format, he sketches and paints long cross- 
sections of the earth, creating the illusion of time and 
space. His paintings are accurate in scale, and the 
time and sites are noted under the actual geographic 
locations. Although the outside dimensions of his 
paintings are often monumental, the images within are 
delicately painted and meticulously drawn. 

Bom: 1945, Chicago, Illinois. 

Education: Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana, BS 1968; 

University of California, Los Angeles, MA 1971. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1973 Kenmore Galleries, Inc., Philadelphia. 

1976 Dobrick Gallery, Chicago. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1974 Susan Rush and Associates, San Francisco, 

New Works by West Coast Artists. 

1975 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Current Concerns Part II. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 

American Contemporary Painting. 

1976 Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, 

Seven Los Angeles Artists. 

Santa Monica City College Art Gallery, 

Invitational Painting Show. 

John Gunn Gallery, Los Angeles, Paper Show. 

California State University, Los Angeles, Attitudes. 
Tortue Gallery, Santa Monica, West Side Story. 

1977 Jan Baum-lris Silverman Gallery, Los Angeles, 

Eight from LA. 

1978 Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

The Object Observed. 

SELECTED REFERENCE 

Wortz, Melinda. Exhibitions 76, 77. Los Angeles: 

Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, 1977. MTB 


JOHN MASON 

For over twenty years, John Mason has triumphed over 
the technical difficulties of fired clay in a highly 
creative fashion. Part of the group of artists (with Peter 
Voulkos) centered at Otis Art Institute during the late 
fifties, Mason helped to change both attitudes toward, 
and approaches to, fired ceramics. His personal contri¬ 
bution has been the innovative development of 


technical facilities to support his continued use of fired 
clay as a medium for monumental sculpture. 

Within the body of work produced since 1956, there 
are continuous references to nature as well as to 
mystical and/or primitive motifs. Crosses, double- 
crosses, X's and spearheads comprise a portion of 
Mason's imagery. Born in Nebraska in 1927, he 
moved to Nevada when he was ten. The desert 
environment may have initiated his interest in 
and subsequent use of symbols. Untitled (Green Spear), 
1961, is exemplary of Mason's primordial and symbolic 
references. Seven feet in height, the piece stands upon 
a vertical axis, a totem-like reminder of generations 
long past. Extrapolating from the spearhead form, 

Mason enlarges the scale and vigorously "marks" the 
surface. The affinity he admits to Abstract Expressionist 
painting is evident. The piece marks Mason's departure 
from his visceral approach to clay in the development 
of a single, massive form. It predates a new approach 
to fired clay in the production of firebricks, a more 
compact, unified form which can be structured and 
combined in modular repetitions or serial progressions. 
These more recent constructions provide an oppor¬ 
tunity to explore spatial alterations, a concept 
synonymous with sculpture, but forcefully accom¬ 
plished through a form of installation. Mason's fire¬ 
brick installations of the seventies mark his radical 
shift toward a conceptual approach to art. 

Born: 1927, Madrid, Nebraska. 

Education: Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles, 1949-1951; 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, 1951-1954. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1957 Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles (1959,1961,1963). 

1960 Pasadena Art Museum (1974). 

1966 Los Angeles County Museum oj[ Art. 

1976 Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

1978 Hudson River Museum at Yonkers 

(Des Moines Art Center, Iowa; Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; 

Minneapolis Institute of Art; San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art; University of Art 
Museum, Austin, Texas; Hudson River Series). 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1966 Art Gallery, University of California, Irvine, 

Abstract Expressionist Ceramics. 

1969 Van Abbemuseum, Eindhoven, Holland, Kompas. 

1976 Newport Harbor Art Museum, 

The Last Time I Saw Ferus , 7957-7966. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

200 Years of American Sculpture. 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 
Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

1977 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Foundations in Clay. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Coplans, John. John Mason: Sculpture. Los Angeles: Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, 1967. 

Haskell, Barbara. John Mason Ceramic Sculpture. 

Pasadena: Pasadena Museum of Modern Art, 1974. 

Krauss, Rosalind. John Mason: Installations from the Hudson 
River Series. Hudson River Museum, 1978. 

Nordland, Gerald, "John Mason," Craft Horizons , vol. 20, 
no. 3, May/June, 1960, pp. 28-33. CF 









RICHARD MAYER 

Richard Mayer is a San Francisco Bay Area artist 
concerned with the positive/negative, Yin-Yang 
elements of sculptural space. While all three-dimen¬ 
sional objects have a mass which displaces a void, 

Mayer exploits and manifests this intangible void as a 
palpable negative space in his welded and torch-cut 
pieces. 

Section 986, part of a series of 1973-1974 works, 
demonstrates Mayer's involvement with figure/ground 
developed through graceful organic forms. His nega¬ 
tive torch incisions in heavy steel create a defined, 
precise form which thins and subordinates its contain¬ 
ing support. This subtractive ploy lends a positive 
concreteness to what is essentially air space. Other 
pieces in the series apply the same process in organic 
and geometric works of stacked and repeated negatives. 

Born: 1935, Chicago, Illinois. 

Education: San Francisco Art Institute, BFA 1969, MFA 1971. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1973 New Hampshire Slate College, Keene. 

1974 Richmond Art Center, Richmond, California. 

1977 San Francisco University High School. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1970 San Francisco Art Institute, Spring Show (1971). 

1971 Oakland Museum, The Metal Experience. 

1974 Berkeley Art Center, Metal Sculpture. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor Museum, 

Contemporary Drawings by Bay Area Artists. 

Holy Name College, Oakland, Metal Art Guild. 

1975 E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 

Crocker-Kingsley Annual Competition. 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 

Artists' Soap Box Derby (1978). 

Bank of America World Headquarters Gallery, 

San Francisco, Art Equity Association. 

Richmond Art Center, Richmond, California, 
Contemporary Sculpture by Northern California 
Artists. 

1976 Chabot College, Oakland, Metal Sculpture. 

Richmond Art Center, Richmond, California, 

Outdoor Sculpture. 

1978 San Francisco Art Commission Gallery, 

Capricorn Assunder. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Albright Thomas, "Reviews," San Francisco Chronicle , 

August 23, 1975. 

Shere, Charles, "Reviews," Oakland Tribune , April 21, 1974. 

BRH-MVS 


ALLAN McCOLLUM 

In this early unstretched piece ( Untitled , 1970), 
McCollum worked reductively from a subtly dyed 
blue-gray field, horizontally masking certain areas of 
the surface, then bleaching them back to the original 
muslin, to form a loose venetian-blind-like structure. 
While these works are subdued and low-key, subse¬ 
quent series of paintings deal with rich playful surfaces 
formed by hundreds of small squares joined together 
with silicone caulking. The squares, painted and 
stained with many colors, including a final frosting of 


glitter, are arranged to form marching geometric 
patterns and progressions which appear only at a 
distance. Concealed conceptual processes, coldly 
carried out in these paintings (in terms of layout and 
application of patterns of squares), yield an un¬ 
expectedly rich visual result. 

Born: 1944, Venice, California. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1971 Jack Glenn Gallery, Corona Del Mar, California (1972). 
Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles (1974). 

1974 University of Nevada, Las Vegas. 

1975 Douglas Drake Gallery, Los Angeles. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1972 The Detroit Institute of Arts, 

72 Statements Beyond the 60s. 

1975 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

7975 Biennial of Contemporary American Art. 

Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles, Group Show. 

San Francisco Art Institute, Eight From Los Angeles. 
1977 California State University, Los Angeles, Miniature. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Ballatore, Sandy, "Allan McCollum: Gourmet Art," Artweek , 
December 14, 1974, p. 5. 

-. Miniature. Los Angeles: 

California State University, Los Angeles, 1977. 

Dunham, Judith L., "1975 Whitney Biennial," Artweek , 

April 5, 1975, p. 14-15. 

Kolbert, Frank L. 72 Statements Beyond the 60s. 

Detroit: The Detroit Institute of Arts, 1972. 

Lewallen, Constance, "Drawings from Picasso to McCollum," 
Artweek , June 14, 1975, p. 5. 

Montgomery, Cara, "West Coast Report," Arts , vol. 48, 
September 1973, p. 55. 

Plagens, Peter. Sunshine Muse , Contemporary Art on the 
West Coast. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1974. BRH-MVS 


JOHN McCRACKEN 

Since the mid-sixties, many Southern California artists 
have shown a concern for the qualities of reflected 
light as conveyed by industrial surfaces. They have 
experimented with such materials as fiberglass and 
resin and have achieved a variety of results. A critical 
member of that loosely knit group, John McCracken 
is known for sculpture which consists of simple blocks 
or slab forms, chosen for their primacy and neutrality 
to avoid contrasting references. Each piece is sprayed 
with multiple coats of a single color and highly 
polished, exhibiting a refined sense of craftsmanship 
and a uniform surface. His work provides a nonfocused 
experience and embraces a minimalist concept of art. 
With regard to the use of color, McCracken stated, 

"I think of color as being the structural material I use 
to build the forms I'm interested in ..." 1 In addition, 
McCracken is concerned with the interaction between 
the work and its environment. To achieve the desired 
spatial relationships, his reductive forms are installed 
with no base. His well known planks are simply leaned 










against the wall. As such, the forms may be viewed as 
compositional elements which challenge our aesthetic 
sensibilities. 

1. John McCracken, "New Talent USA, "Art in America, vol. 54, 

July, 1966, p. 66. 

Born: 1934, Berkeley, California. 

Education: California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 

BFA 1962; Graduate work 1962-1965. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1965 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles (1967, 1968). 

1966 Robert Elkon Gallery, New York 

(1967, 1968, 1972, 1973). 

1969 Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto. 

Ileana Sonnabend Gallery, Paris (1970). 

1971 Douglas Gallery, Vancouver. 

1974 Seder-Creigh Gallery, Coronado, California. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1966 Jewish Museum, New York, Primary Structures. 

1967 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

American Sculpture of the Sixties. 

Musee d'Art Moderne de la Ville de Paris, 

United States of America V Paris Biennale. 

1968 The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 

The Art of the Real USA 1948-1968. 

1972 Kassel, Germany, Documenta V. 

1975 La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, 

University of California, Irvine , 1965-1975. 

1978 La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, Southern 
California Styles of the 60's and 70's. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Coplans, John, "Five Los Angeles Sculptors at Irvine," 

Artforum, vol. 4, no. 6, February, 1966, pp. 33-37. 

Young, Dennis, and Monte, James. John McCracken: 

Sculpture 1965-1969. Toronto: Art Gallery of Ontario, 1969. 

CF-LHG 

john McLaughlin 

John McLaughlin was dedicated to a personal aesthetic 
based on an extremely limited formal structure. 
Geometric forms, a restrained palette and the rectangu¬ 
lar shape of the support comprised his imagery. Con¬ 
cerned with producing a type of painting which 
obliterated all references to the recognizable, and 
even the suggestive object, McLaughlin's paintings 
sought to produce a sense of introspection in the 
viewer. 

Having rejected the monumental format of the Abstract 
Expressionists, McLaughlin created canvases which 
are more intimate expressions of the perception of 
space and visual psychology as seen through pictorial 
language. A union of color and form became, for 
McLaughlin, a single element. This compositional com¬ 
ponent was also employed as a device to define the 
proportions of the canvas, a similar concern in the 
work of Kelly and Stella, but an individual solution. 
McLaughlin's blacks, so powerful, appear as voids in 
many of the earlier paintings, and a dichotomy is 
established between this spatial reference and the 
reality of the picture plane. In other works, the blacks 
are juxtaposed against equally intense whites: blacks 
recede, and whites advance, and blacks advance, and 
whites recede. Through color/no color, a duality in 
composition is achieved which provokes the viewer to 


ponder the association with perceptual space. The 
phenomenon is an optical extension of equilibrium 
and is further explored through the arrangement of 
pictorial elements in most of the paintings from the 
sixties. Within an established composition of vertical 
symmetry, which serves as the predominant division 
of the picture plane in these works, a denial of 
symmetry is achieved by a further division. An exercise 
in visual psychology is produced as one strives to find 
the inherent balance. The exercise further induces an 
optical shift in the forms as they visually change in 
their pictorial and spatial placement. 

The reductive approach McLaughlin employed stems 
from Oriental philosophy, and his visits to Japan may 
have precipitated his aesthetic commitment to formal¬ 
ist theory. The paintings produced in the later years 
before his death in 1976 became increasingly simpli¬ 
fied, and the restrictive limitations he had established 
for himself became the art. 

Born: 1898, Sharon, Massachusetts. 

Died: 1976, Dana Point, California. 

Education: Roxbury Latin School; 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts; 
University of Hawaii. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1952 Felix Landau Gallery, Los Angeles (1958, 1962, 1963 
[graphics] 1966, 1970). 

1956 Pasadena Art Museum (1963). 

1968 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

1972 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1973 La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art. 

1974 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

1975 California State University, Fullerton. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1959 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Four Abstract Classicists. 

1962 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 
Geometric Abstraction in America. 

1974 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Nine Senior Southern California Painters. 

1977 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, California: 

5 Footnotes to Modern Art FUstory. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Belloli, Jay. John McLaughlin Retrospective Exhibition. 

La Jolla: La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, 1973. 
Harithas, James. John McLaughlin: Retrospective Exhibition , 
1946-1967. Washington, D.C.: Corcoran Gallery of Art, 

1968. 

Hopps, Walter. John McLaughlin, A Retrospective Exhibition. 

Pasadena: Pasadena Art Museum, 1963. 

Larsen, Susan. California: 5 Footnotes to Modern Art History. 
Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1977. CF 

JUDITH MILLER 

The camera in Judith Miller's photographic work 
becomes a device for documenting contrived events 
and unique performances which recognize the special 
advantages and limitations of the instrument. In 
Untitled, 1976, she has drawn with the camera, 
trapping the blurred movements of a figure at a slow 
shutter speed. In this and similar works, she manipu¬ 
lates the prints in a collage process by adding lines 
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(rectangles, squares and planes in perspective) and 
cutout vellum shapes which further capture and stabil¬ 
ize moving figures and objects in space. 

Born: 1943, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Education: Otis Art Institute, BA 1967, MFA 1969. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1975 Ellie Blankfort Gallery, Los Angeles (1976). 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1973 Womanspace, Los Angeles, Drawing Show. 

1975 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

7975 Biennial of Contemporary American Art. 

San Francisco Art Institute, Eight From Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Collector's Choice. 

1977 Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, 

Altered Photograph. 

Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

700+ Current Directions in Southern California Art. 

1978 Camerawork Gallery, San Francisco, 

Contemporary California Photography. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Auping, Michael, "The Spaces In-Between," Artweek, 

January 31, 1976, p. 3. 

Ballatore, Sandy, "1975 Whitney Biennial," Artweek , April 5, 
1975, p. 14-17. 

Clothier, Peter, "Magic of the Impossible: Five California 
Artists," Artforum, vol. 15, April, 1977, p. 27. 

Dunham, Judith L., "Eight Los Angeles Artists," Artweek , 
October 25, 1975, p. 1. 

Van Houten, David, "Judith Miller: Sculpture Documented," 
Artweek , February 15,1975, p. 3. 

Woolard, Robert W., "Uses and Misuses of Sequential 

Images," Artweek , May 2, 1976, p. 11. BRH 

ED MOSES 

During his student years from 1954 to 1956 Ed Moses 
worked as a draftsman and technical illustrator. The 
mechanical precision of the draftsman's construction 
and the kind of personal evocative "mark" which grew 
out of the Abstract Expressionist aesthetic of the fifties 
have been important influences on his work. Early 
works combined a sensitivity to lush surfaces, deco¬ 
rative motifs, and abstraction based upon organic form. 
Later works abandoned obvious reference to the 
organic while retaining the sense of underlying 
structure upon which all abstraction is based. 

In addition to surface, another dominant concern of 
the artist is with the "woven" space of American 
Indian or Oriental art which exists in textiles and rugs. 

By "weaving" the overlapped and interlocked bands of 
a single, slightly varied color, he eliminates figure and 
ground, creating tension between deep and shallow 
space and building a rich surface. In an interview with 
Stephanie Barron he commented about the red 
paintings, 

I establish two spatial planes which I then want 
to reduce to one. A tension arises in the assertion 
of the single plane; this is worked out by alter¬ 
nating the paint bands. What really bothers me is 
that there is a difference between making a really 
beautiful sumptuous painting, and just making a 
painting. I have tried to bring these paintings to 
that point . . . 


Cubist Painting #7 is an example of the increasingly 
reductive tendencies in the artist's work — no subject 
matter, no autographic mark, no impure color, and 
"none of the characteristics of the three-dimensionality 
of the real world." However, pure red, chosen for the 
series of paintings, including Cubist Painting #7, is a 
color rich in associations with the "real world" in both 
Eastern and Western culture — a symbol of life for 
some and death for others. Like the reductive white 
paintings of Kazimir Malevich or Ad Reinhardt's black 
compositions (which are known to have influenced 
Moses), these red paintings create their own energy 
and their own aura. 

Born: 1926, l.ong Beach, California. 

Education: University of California, Los Angeles, 

BA 1956, MA 1958. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1958 Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles (1959,1961, 1963). 

1969 Mizuno Gallery, Los Angeles (1970, 1971). 

1971 Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York (1973). 

1972 Felicity Samuel Gallery, London (1974). 

1973 Art in Progress Gallery, Zurich (Munich). 

1974 Andre Emmerich Gallery, New York (1975). 

1976 University of California, Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1959 University of California, Los Angeles, 

Los Angeles Painters Under 35. 

1962 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Fifty California Artists. 

1969 Florence, Italy, International Graphics Exhibition. 

1971 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Biennial. 

1975 Kassel, Germany, Documenta V. 

1976 Newport Harbor Art Museum, 

The Last Time I Saw Ferus , 7957-7966. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 
Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Barron, Stephanie. F.d Moses: New Paintings. Los Angeles: 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1976. 

Goodrich, Lloyd and Culler, George. Fifty California Artists. 

New York: Whitney Museum of American Art, 1962. 
Masheck, Joseph. Ed Moses Drawings 1958-1976. Los Angeles: 

University of California, Los Angeles, 1976. 

Turnbull, Betty. The Last Time I Saw Ferus , 1957-1966. 

Newport Beach: Newport Harbor Art Museum, 1976. SS 


TIM NORDIN 

In Nordin's paintings the primary emphasis is on depth 
and illusion. He works in layers of bright acrylic paint 
on large, plexiglass sheets. To accentuate the depth, a 
final layer of metallic paint is added, which refracts 
the light. The works are hung with the painted side 
facing away from the wall, creating the illusion that 
the viewer is looking through the painting to the final 
layer of color. 

Nordin is currently working on a series of wood panels 
over which canvas has been stretched, gessoed and 
sanded to an immaculate surface in order to maintain 
a clarity of image. He is interested in the structure and 
tonal quality of static marks which he arranges in 
vertical and horizontal patterns. 
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Born: 1945, Jamestown, New York. 

Education: Chapman College, Orange, California, BA 1970; 

Claremont Graduate School, California, MFA 1972. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1971 California State College, Fullerton, Paintings. 

Laguna Beach Museum of Art, All California , '77. 

1975 Harry A. Franklin Gallery, Beverly Hills, 

Watercolors by Three Venice Artists. 

Tortue Gallery, Santa Monica, Drawings. 

Libra Gallery, Claremont College (Graduate School), 
California, Ten Works in Painting and Sculpture. 
Santa Monica City College Art Gallery, New Spirits. 

1976 Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, 

Seven Los Angeles Artists. 

1978 Chapman College, Orange, California. 

SELECTED REFERENCE 

Wortz, Melinda. Exhibition '76 '77. Los Angeles: 

Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, 1977. MTB 

JOHN OKULICK 

Okulick's assemblages are intriguing visual paradoxes. 
Fabricated as shallow, trapezoidal, three-dimensional 
constructions or boxes with perimeter elements joined 
in such a way that the illusion of formal perspective 
is exaggerated, they suggest a perceptual volume and 
depth greater than that which is actually created. 
Because the constructs are presented as wall-hung 
objects, the viewer is reminded of formal concerns 
more often associated with painting than with sculp¬ 
ture. Expertly crafted and finely finished, they incorpo¬ 
rate "found" natural materials, such as wood shavings, 
bark, sticks, hay, hemp, rope or twigs, which seem to 
fill the implied container. This dichotomy between 
the architectural materials and the preempting illusions 
created by the artist establishes in Okulick's work a 
contradiction bordering on the surreal. 

Born: 1947, New York City. 

Education: University of California, Santa Barbara, BA 1969; 
University of California, Irvine, MFA 1974. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1973 California State University, Long Beach. 

Nancy Hoffman Gallery, New York 

(1974, 1975, 1977, 1978). 

1974 Jack Glenn Gallery, Corona Del Mar, California. 

1976 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art. 

Phyllis Kind Gallery, Chicago. 

1977 California State University, Fullerton. 

1978 Grapestake Gallery, San Francisco. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1973 Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

New American Graphic Art. 

1975 La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, 

University of California Irvine 1965-75. 

1976 Australia Council, North Sydney, Australia, 

Illusion and Reality. 

1977 Charlotte Crosby Kemper Gallery, Kansas City Art 

Institute, Spectrum - 77. 

1978 Pierce College Art Gallery, Woodland Hills, 

California, Illusions of the 70's. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Barron, Stephanie. John Okulick. Fullerton: The Art Gallery, 
California State University, Fullerton, 1977. 


Bourgeois, Jean-Louis. "John Okulick at Nancy Hoffman," 

Art in America , vol. 65, no. 3, May-June, 1977, pp. 115-116. 
Wortz, Melinda, "John Okulick's Illusions," Artweek , 
vol. 5, no. 18, May 4, 1974, p. 7. LHG 


RICHARD PETTIBONE 

Using art itself as his subject matter, Richard Pettibone 
creates new works by combining, changing or re¬ 
arranging, in miniature replicas, works by well-known 
artists such as Kenneth Noland, Roy Lichtenstein and 
Andy Warhol. He arrives at his own aesthetic by 
joining the colorful and/or repetitive elements found 
in these artists' work, and by establishing a new viewer- 
relationship via the drastic reduction in scale. Petti- 
bone's work, however, remains true in its "imitation;" 
it is recognizable as a duplication and, as such, is 
controversial as a result of the distortion of the original 
statement. The similarity between the aesthetic con¬ 
cepts of Pettibone and Mel Ramos, particularly in the 
use of Art-as-Art, is especially apparent in the latter's 
series A Salute to Art History. However, whereas Ramos 
parodies, Pettibone chooses to make his own state¬ 
ment through the employment of others' art as 
decorative and pictorial elements, thereby presenting 
a new experience through familiar forms. His work 
remains in the tradition of Duchamp in that he creates 
by means of re-creation. 

Bom: 1938, Alhambra, California. 

Education: Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles, MFA 1962. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 
1963 Aura Gallery, Pasadena. 

1965 Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles (1966). 

1970 O. K. Harris Gallery, New York 

(1971, 1973, 1974, 1976). 

1971 Akron Art Institute, Ohio. 

1975 Morgan Gallery, Shawnee Mission, Kansas. 

1976 Max Protetch Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1962 Pasadena Art Museum, 

Directions in Collage: California. 

1963 Oakland Museum, Pop Art USA. 

1973 Pasadena Art Museum, The Bette and Monte Factor 
Family Collection. 

1975 The Art Institute of Chicago, 

The Small Scale in Contemporary Art. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 

Sculpture in California: The Modern Fra. 

Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

The Last Time I Saw Ferus, 1957-1966. 

1977 California State University, Los Angeles, Miniature. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Danieli, Fidel, "Los Angeles," Artnews, vol. 65, March, 1966, 
p. 65. 

Hopkins, Henry. Painting and Sculpture in California: The 
Modern Fra. San Francisco: San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art, 1977. CF-MVS 

CHUCK PRENTISS 

Prentiss constructs glass-fronted aluminum containers 
which house several interior layers of glass. Positioned 
diagonally, the glass planes are dielectrically coated 
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with metallic oxides to serve as conductors. Small 
bulbs, attached to a propeller, revolve behind the 
glass producing an endless depth of light. Untitled is 
an example of Prentiss' concern with electrically 
produced light and its kinetic possibilities to produce 
spatial experiences. While bringing to mind current 
uses of technology in art, he further confronts the issue 
of kineticism by employing light as a vehicle to imply 
movement. 

Born: 1942, Los Angeles, California. 

Education: El Camino College, Torrance, California; 

Los Angeles Valley College. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1967 Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles (1968, 1973). 

1973 Wilamaro Gallery, Denver. 

Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1968 Portland Art Museum, West Coast Now. 

Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

Collector's Choice. 

1969 Long Beach Museum of Art, Luminism. 

1970 Museum of Modern Art, New York, 

American Contemporary Art. 

1971 Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles, Three Artists: 

Chuck Prentiss, Earl Reiback, and Fletcher Benton. 

1973 Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

Quartet: LeRoy Robbins, Gordon Wagner, Robert 
Hansen, and Chuck Prentiss. 

Thorne Hall Foyer Gallery, Occidental College, 

Los Angeles, Precision. 

1974 Bakersfield College Gallery, California, 

Kinetic Light Sculpture. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Plagens, Peter, "Los Angeles," Artiorum, vol. 9, no. 7, March, 
1971, p. 71. 

Wilson, William, "Precisionists at Occidental," Los Angeles 
Times, October 1,1973, Part IV, p. 5. 

-, "Quartet at Barnsdall Park," Los Angeles 

Times, January 29, 1973, Part IV, p. 11. 

-, "Artwalk," Los Angeles Times, November 16, 

1973, Part IV, p. 19. CF 

KEN PRICE 

Trained as a ceramicist at Alfred University, Price was 
part of the progressive group of artists involved with 
the liberation of ceramics from its craft orientation 
during the late fifties. He soon developed a most 
unique and personal approach to clay in the integration 
of natural forms with satiate colors. An interest in 
zoology precipitated his initial involvement with the 
orifaced egg form which became the format for a 
series in which tendrils grew, cavities developed and 
surface textures were applied. Paints and exotic 
lacquers, so often associated with the California 
obsession with industrial surfaces, were used to apply 
the intense color which characterizes all of Price's 
work. 

He began his well known series of cups during the late 
sixties, developing variations through the combination 
of this most utilitarian shape with rock forms, animal 
motifs, and, later, geometric protrusions. Fascinated 
with contours, Price began investigating pictorial 


solutions to the depiction of form. Silkscreens, small 
paintings, drawings and, more recently, wall hangings 
have offered alternatives for this investigation. 

After moving to Taos, New Mexico in 1971, Price began 
to re-examine ceramics through traditional American 
Indian techniques and designs. The exhibition, Happy's 
Curios , demonstrates his interpretation and transforma¬ 
tion of a regional artform (in its most commercialized 
state) into an aesthetic display of museum objects 
provoking conceptual associations in the obvious 
reference to the question of "fine art." 

Born: 1935, Los Angeles, California. 

Education: University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 

BFA 1956; 

State University of New York, Alfred, MFA 1958. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1960 Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles (1961, 1964). 

1968 Kasmin Gallery, London (1970). 

1969 Mizuno Gallery, Los Angeles (1971). 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

1970 Gemini G. E. L., Los Angeles (1972). 

1974 Felicity Samuel Gallery, London. 

1976 James Corcoran Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1978 Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1964 Pasadena Art Museum, New American Sculpture. 

1966 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Robert Irwin/Kenneth Price. 

University of California, Irvine, Abstract 
Expressionist Ceramics. 

1967 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

American Sculpture of the Sixties. 

1969 Museum of Modern Art, New York, 

Tamarind: Homage to Lithography. 

1976 Newport Harbor Art Museum, 

The Last Time I Saw Ferus, 1957-1966. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, Clay. 

1977 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Foundations in Clay. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Coplans, John. Five Los Angeles Sculptors. Irvine: 

Art Gallery, University of California, 1966. 

Leider, Philip and Lippard, Lucy. Robert Irwin/Kenneth Price. 

Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1966. 
Tuchman, Maurice. Ken Price: Happy's Curios. Los Angeles: 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1978. CF 


MEL RAMOS 

Mel Ramos came to prominence in the early sixties 
with his renderings of comic-book heroes and was 
quickly aligned by critics with the Pop Art movement. 
Placing his emphasis on the female figure, he painted 
nudes in a pin-up girl fashion associated with popular 
products, and parodied sexual ideas made popular by 
magazines which offered such mass-produced images 
for metropolitan male consumption. 

Hunt for the Best , 1966, is an example drawn from a 
series of works Elizabeth Claridge refers to as "con¬ 
sumer odalisques," in which there are obvious visual 
puns involving the American preoccupation with 
marketing goods, specifically food, through sexual 
references. Ramos deliberately shocks the viewer with 
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an explicit sexual reference which is an exaggeration 
of similar images only implied in advertising. His 
technique is painterly; the seductive quality of the 
medium enhancing the nature of the subject matter. 
Ramos renders the female nude against a brightly 
painted, target-like ground, traced with a fine purple 
line suggesting the electronic halation of television 
images. Yet, the "consumer odalisque" remains coldly 
divorced from the viewer. The tension created between 
this "hot and cool," seductive and detached imagery, 
increases the irony that the implied availability of sex 
is only possible with the purchase of the product. 

Born: 1935, Sacramento, California. 

Education: Sacramento State College, B.A. 1957, MFA 1958. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1964 Bianchini Gallery, New York (1965). 

1965 David Stuart Gallery, Los Angeles 

(1968, 1969, 1974, 1976). 

1967 San Francisco Museum of Art. 

1972 Utah Museum of Fine Arts, Salt Lake City. 

1975 Museum Haus Lange, Krefeld, Germany. 

1977 Oakland Museum. 

1978 University of Nevada, Reno. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1963 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Six More. 

1969 Hayward Gallery, London, Pop Art Revisited. 

1971 University of California, Los Angeles, 

Made in California. 

1974 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 
American Pop Art. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 

Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

1978 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Art About Art. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Belz, Carl. Mel Ramos. Oakland: Mills College Art Gallery, 

1968. 

Claridge, Elizabeth. The Girls of Mel Ramos. 

Chicago: Playboy Press, 1975. 

Hopkins, Henry. Painting and Sculpture in California: 

The Modern Era. San Francisco: The San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, 1977. 

Jones, Harvey L. Mel Ramos: Paintings 1959-1977. 

Oakland: Oakland Museum, 1977. CC 


ED RUSCHA 

Ed Ruscha has worked in many areas including that of 
artists' books. He has continued exploration of language 
through paintings and drawings in which a single word 
is represented, reflecting his involvement with letters 
and their optical appearance, a concern which owes 
much to his background in commercial graphics. 

While studying at Chouinard Institute his fascination 
with lettering was intensified when he saw the work 
of Jasper Johns ( Field Painting , 1964) and discovered 
the pictorial possibilities of words. 

Ruscha does not use any conventional method to 
depict his words. By rendering his letters in flat, twisted 
or fluid formats, and superimposing them on mono¬ 
chromatic graduated backgrounds, he creates the 
illusion of three-dimensional space and will often 
introduce natural objects into his letters to underline 


their i 11 usionistic quality. In 1967, he began applying 
gunpowder with an air brush and found that he was 
able to obtain a more uniform background with this 
mechanical method. 

Made in California , 1971, is a synthesis of Ruscha's 
ideas in print format and exemplifies his technique of 
liquid letters. The words appear to have a fluid quality 
against a flat orange-sunset background. The letters 
seem to be wet and floating, creating a three- 
dimensional illusion, as well as introducing the stereo¬ 
typical description of California as the place of sun 
and ocean. Malibu=Sliding Glass Door, 1976, in a 
humorous gesture, parodies the famous California 
beach life style. 

Born: 1937, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Education: Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, MFA 1960. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1963 Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles (1964,1965). 

1967 Alexander lolas Gallery, New York (1970). 

1972 The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

1973 Ace Gallery, Los Angeles (1975, 1976, 1977, 1978). 

Leo Castelli, New York (1974, 1975, 1978). 

1976 Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1968 Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

California, )oe Goode and Edward Ruscha. 

1971 Hayward Gallery, London, 77 Los Angeles Artists. 
University of California, Los Angeles, 

Made in California. 

1970 Museum of Modern Art, New York, Information. 

1972 Rotterdam Museum Boymans, Van Beuninbre 

Prentunkabinet, Holland, Joe Goode , Kenneth Price, 
Edward Ruscha. 

1974 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

American Pop Art. 

1976 Fine Arts Center Gallery, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Critical Perspectives in American Art. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Antin, Eleanor, "Reading Ruscha," Art in America , vol. 61, 
November, 1973, p. 64. 

Bourdon, David, "Heaps of Words About Ed Ruscha," 

Art International , vol. 15, November, 1971, p. 25. 

-, "Ruscha as Publisher," Artnews , vol. 71, 

April, 1972, pp. 32-36. 

Bryant, Edward. Edward Ruscha. New York: The Picker 
Gallery, Colgate University, 1973. 

Cathcart, Linda. Painting , Drawings and Other Work by 
Edward Ruscha. Buffalo: Albright-Knox Art Gallery, 1976. 
Mason, William and Hopkins, Henry. Joe Goode, Edward 
Ruscha. Newport Beach: Newport Harbor Art Museum, 
1968. MVS 

DON SORENSON 

Don Sorenson's compositional elements refer to 
those of the Abstract Expressionists, particularly 
Pollack and deKooning. He develops a complex over-all 
pattern in order to create shallow or flat space. In the 
tight structure of the composition, the texture and 
quality of the paint or pencil can be detected. Layers of 
jagged lightning-bolt patterns of diagonals and geo¬ 
metric shapes energize the entire surface and prevent 
the viewer from focusing on a single area. William 
Wilson in the Los Angeles Times (June 18,1975, 
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Part IV, p. 8) comments, "He moves purposefully 
from subdued fields of . . . black and shades of blue 
to exotically lush bouquets of half-tone hues. But 
within each composition there is a bare containment 
of complexity that borders on chaos." For this reason 
Sorenson's paintings and drawings have often been 
called "retinal" pieces. 

In earlier works Sorenson used color on paper, but 
more recently he has turned to shades of black, grey, 
and charcoal, on unstretched canvases, as seen in the 
monumental Weisman painting, Ring, 1976. 

Born: 1948, Glendale, California. 

Education: San Fernando Valley State College, BA 1971; 

California State University, Northridge, MA 1973. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1975 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1976 Claire Copley Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1978 Mount St. Mary's College, Los Angeles. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1975 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Current Concerns Part II. 

California State University, Los Angeles, 

Pasadena in Los Angeles. 

1977 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

700+ Current Directions in Southern California Art 
(1978). 

California State University, Northridge, 

We All Were Here. 

Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, 

Exhibitions '76 '77. 

1978 California State University, San Bernardino, 

Patterns, Structures, Grids. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Ballatore, Sandy, "Copley and Wilder Galleries, Los Angeles," 
Art in America, vol. 64, no. 5, September 1976, p. 115. 
Muchnic, Suzanne, "Los Angeles Artists Group Show," 
Artweek, vol. 7, no. 34, October 9, 1976. 

Julian, Joan. We All Were Here. Northridge: California State 
University, Northridge, 1977. 

Wortz, Melinda. Don Sorenson, Paintings 1976-1978. 

Jim Murray, ed. Los Angeles: Mount St. Mary's College, 

1978. SS 


MASAMI TERAOKA 

Masami Teraoka's work is a blending of opposites. 

Born in Onomichi, Japan, he arrived in California at the 
age of twenty-five and studied at Otis Art Institute. 

His work is highly reminiscent of 19th century 
Japanese ukiyo-e prints which recorded simple, every¬ 
day events of the period. Teraoka incorporates pop 
imagery into this traditional style in order to comment 
on the effect of the Americanization of Japanese 
culture. 

McDonald's Hamburger Invading Japan (Hamburger 
and Chopsticks), part of a series of the same name, is 
a wry parody of the famous fast-food chain bursting 
on the Japanese scene. Exquisitely detailed, in the 
manner of the ukiyo-e prints, a delicate bough of dog¬ 
wood blossoms falls across the top of the watercolor, 
a finely rendered pair of chopsticks rests casually 
across the bottom. Just as the eye rejoices in the 


tranquility of the scene, it is met abruptly with a ham¬ 
burger and french fry hiding near the chopsticks. It 
doesn't fit. It is exactly this sort of contradiction 
which pervades Teraoka's work and often serves as a 
vehicle for expressing socio/political thoughts. Every 
detail is significant. Even the calligraphy along the 
borders of his watercolors offers ironic commentary 
about the subject matter. Geishas confront french fries, 
Japanese businessmen negotiate the La Brea Tar Pits 
in a struggle between whimsy and wisdom. 

Born: 1936, Onomichi, Japan. 

Education: Kwansei Gwakuin University, Kobe, Japan, 

BA 1959; 

Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles, BA, MFA 1968. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1973 David Stuart Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1975 Space Gallery, Los Angeles (1977). 

California State University, San Jose. 

1977 The Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1974 Baxter Art Gallery, California Institute of Technology, 

Pasadena, In the Japanese Tradition. 

1975 Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

Impetus — The Creative Process. 

Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

4x8 + 4x4. 

1976 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, L.A. 8. 

1978 William Grant Still Community Arts Center, 

Los Angeles, Contemporary Asian Artists. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

Art About Art. 

Space Gallery, Los Angeles, Thanatopsis. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Ballatore, Sandy, "Masami Teraoka's Cross-Cultural Art, 

An Exquisite Madness," Artweek, vol. 7, no. 2, January 10, 
1976, p. 3. 

Editors, "West Meets East," New West Magazine, July 5, 

1976, pp. 51-55. 

Haggerty, Gerard, "The Bittersweet Teraoka," Artweek, 
vol. 8, no. 11, March 12, 1977, p. 5. 

Lipman, Jean and Marshall, Richard. Art About Art. New York: 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 1978. CC 


WAYNE THIEBAUD 

Wayne Thiebaud is often associated with the Pop Art 
movement because of his consistent representation of 
such Pop images as food and everyday household 
items. In truth he is a painterly painter in the classical 
tradition, and his lush renderings of pies or triangle 
thins marching in multiples across the canvas serve 
more as opportunities for paint manipulation than 
social statement. His preoccupation with food subjects 
during the sixties and early seventies was a formal 
preoccupation with shapes and their juxtaposition. 
These images held a fascination because of the specific 
problems each posed; how to convey their size, tex¬ 
ture, and spatial relationship to the picture plane. 
Although, in paintings such as Boston Creme Pies, 
Thiebaud explored the idea of singularity within 
multiples, a consistent concurrent theme was the 
isolation of an object as seen in the Large Sucker litho¬ 
graph in the Weisman collection. In Thiebaud's prints, 
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similar problems are explored. The shape and size of the 
lollipop become the vehicle for the exploration of formal 
and technical problems, and color defines the plane on 
which the isolated object rests. There is the simul¬ 
taneous experience of being fascinated by the nature of 
the object and wanting to reach into the print and 
possess it. In a return to the more familiar subject 
matter of the Bay Area painters with whom Thiebaud 
has also been associated, the most recent paintings 
depict San Francisco cityscapes. The rich, sensuous use 
of color remains an integral part of his work, as does 
a continuing concern for shapes and their spatial 
relationship to the picture plane. 

Born: 1920, Mesa, Arizona. 

Education: Sacramento State College, California, BA 1951, 

MA 1952. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 
1950 E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento 
(1951, 1952, 1958, 1970). 

1962 Allan Stone Gallery, New York 
(1963, 1964, 1965, 1967-74). 

1965 University Art Museum, Stanford University, Palo Alto. 
1968 Pasadena Art Museum. 

1971 Whitney Museum of American Art. 

1972 California State University, Long Beach. 

1977 Phoenix Art Museum, Arizona. 

1978 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1962 Pasadena Art Museum, New Paintings of Common 

Objects. 

1963 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Six More. 

1967 Museu de Arte Moderna, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 

IX Bienal de Museu de Arte Moderna; 

Edward Hopper , Environment USA: 7957-7967. 

1977 California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 

San Francisco, American Watercolors and Drawings. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Albright, Thomas, "Wayne Thiebaud: Scrambling Around 
with Ordinary Problems," Artweek, February, 1978, 

pp. 82-86. 

Cooper, Gene. Wayne Thiebaud Survey 1947-1976. 

Phoenix: Phoenix Art Museum, 1976. 

Coplans, John. Wayne Thiebaud. Pasadena: 

Pasadena Art Museum, 1968. CC 


DAVID TROWBRIDGE 

In Trowbridge's painting For McCoy Tyner* 1976, 
gray acrylic paint is applied to a plexiglass surface in 
quick, contrasting, ribbon-like strokes, suggesting a 
basic grid system. The painting is hung slightly away 
from the wall to allow light to be admitted through 
the painted surface, creating shadows on the wall. An 
illusion of three-dimensionality is created, and a basic 
synthesis is thus formed between light, shadow, sup¬ 
port structure (the plexiglass) and pigment. 

B-16, pastel on aluminum, is a smaller piece executed 
during the same period and very similar in technique 
and theme to For McCoy Tyner. Highly energized, 
black, tendril-like markings are applied to a dull-finish 
aluminum, while subtle applications of green and blue 
throughout the composition define depth and volume. 
The aluminum ground implies mass and three- 


dimensionality, revealed between the markings, 
suggesting that we can "see through" the composition. 

•Dedicated to the jazz musician. 

Born: 1945, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Education: Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, BFA 1967; 

California State University, Fresno, MA 1969; 
Tamarind Master Printer Grant, Tamarind 
Lithography Workshop, 1969-70. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1970 Orlando Gallery, Encino, California. 

1971 Cirrus Gallery, Los Angeles (1973-1975). 

1973 Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

1974 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art. 

Salone Annunciata, Milano. 

1975 Galerie Krebs, Bern, Switzerland (1977). 
Dootson-Calderhead Gallery / Seattle. 

1976 Knoedler Gallery, New York. 

1977 Dobrick Gallery, Chicago. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1973 Gallery 118, Minneapolis, Drawings by Karen Carson , 
Terry O'Shea , David Trowbridge. 

1976 Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 

Santa Barbara Drawings 7976. 

1977 Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

American Drawn and Matched. 

Denver Art Museum, Selections from the Permanent 
Collection. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Canavier, Elena Karina, "David Trowbridge Paintings," 

Artweek , vol. 4, no. 19, May 12, 1973, p. 1. 

Lewallen, Constance M, "David Trowbridge Paintings," 

Artweek , vol. 6, no. 44, December 20,1975, p. 1. 

Wortz, Melinda. Exhibitions '76 '77. Los Angeles: 

Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, 1978.. CC 


VASA (Velizar Mihich) 

Born and educated in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Vasa works 
primarily as a sculptor, constructing his refractive 
geometric forms from laminated plexiglass. The 
spherical and prism-like forms contain thin planes of 
color (either pieces of colored plexiglass or bonding 
agent to which color has been added) assembled 
between clear plastic slabs, from which their refracted 
brilliance is reflected. Deceptively simple, the sculpture 
is deliberate and well-executed. The intellectual pro¬ 
cesses carried out in these works ultimately produce 
a rich, sensual result, radiating energy and seductively 
contradicting the elementary forms. 

Bom: 1933, Yugoslavia. 

Education: School of Applied Art, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 

BA 1951; 

Academy of Applied Arts, MFA 1954. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1967 Herbert Palmer Gallery, Los Angeles (1978). 

1970 Fisher Gallery, University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles. 

1972 Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles (1975). 

Museum of Modern Art, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

1976 Wenger Gallery, La Jolla. 




SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1967 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

American Sculpture of the Sixties. 

Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles, Group Show 
(1968, 1969, 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974) 

1969 La Jolla Museum of Art, California, 

Affect/ Effect. 

1977 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

700+ Current Directions in Southern California Art. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Aldrich, Larry, "New Talents, USA," Art in America , 

July, 1966, p. 60. 

Brewer, Donald J., "Vasa, Laminated Illusions," Currant, vol. 1, 
no. 6, February-March-April, 1976, pp. 30-37. 

Chase, June, "Vasa, The Architect," Artweek, vol. 6, no. 11, 
March 15, 1975, p. 4. 

Danieli, Fidel. New Sculpture and Shaped Canvas. 

Los Angeles: California State University, Los Angeles, 1967. 

CC 


PETER VOULKOS 

Peter Voulkos is credited with originating the move¬ 
ment which freed ceramics from the traditional con¬ 
cept of utilitarian vessels, and revealed that a pot 
could function not only as a vessel, but also as a vehicle 
for artistic expression. Voulkos and his followers 
investigated new techniques and experimented with 
new shapes, new surfaces, and new glazes. Along with 
John Mason, he explored the possibility of increased 
scale and began to use component parts to create an 
abstract form — joining them with epoxies and 
coloring them with paint. These revolutionary methods 
opened new horizons for ceramics. 

In 1972, Voulkos began working on an edition of two 
hundred plates. Throughout the edition, the shape and 
scale remained the same (circular, about 19" in 
diameter), but the color and design varied. Untitled , 
1973 and Untitled, 1975 belong to this group. The 
surfaces have been punctured by the artist's hand, 
creating holes and craters which are filled with porce¬ 
lain, and patched on the underside with dark 
glaze. Depth is added by allowing the viewer to see 
through, creating a third dimension. Here Voulkos 
uses clay as a ground for pictorial imagery exploring 
the uncommon two-dimensional possibilities of clay. 

Born: 1924, Bozeman, Montana. 

Education: Montana State College, BS 1951; 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
MFA 1952. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1956 Felix Landau Gallery, Los Angeles (1958, 1959). 

1958 Pasadena Art Museum. 

1960 Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

1965 Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

1968 Quay Gallery, San Francisco (1974). 

1978 Braunstein/Quay Gallery, San Francisco. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1966 University of California, Irvine, 

Abstract Expressionist Ceramics. 

San Francisco Art Institute, 

Current Moment in Art. 

1967 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

American Sculpture of the Sixties. 


1968 Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 

American Studio Pottery. 

1972 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 

A Decade of Ceramic Art: 7962-7972. 

1977 Moreau Gallery, Saint Mary's College, Notre Dame, 
National Invitational Ceramic Show. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

Coplans, John. Abstract Expressionist Ceramics. 

Irvine: University of California, Irvine, 1966. 

Levin, Elaine, "Peter Voulkos: A Retrospective, 1948-1978/' 
Artweek, vol. 9, March 18, 1978, p. 1. 

Slivka, Rose. A Dialogue with Clay. New York: 

New York Graphic Society, 1977. MVS 

RICHARD YOKOMI 

Richard Yokomi has developed a personal tradition of 
large-scale, unstretched color field paintings, usually 
consisting of one or more irregular, often biomorphi- 
cally shaped pieces of canvas, stained with rich, 
sometimes muted, sometimes vivid, transparent colors. 
Untitled (orange, blue, yellow) 1976, is one of a series 
of triptych-like rectangular paintings featuring three 
compartments of color, two of which are divided 
from each other pictorially, the third, divided literally, 
on a separate piece of canvas. Yokomi's paintings have 
developed an internal structure imposed and governed 
by their external shape. In this work, which appears 
more geometric than the rocklike shapes of earlier 
paintings, a floating interior form echoes the structure 
of the rounded corners and oblique angles of the 
perimeter. This approach developed from previous 
works which, in contrast, derived their inner structure 
independently, through the use of painted black lines 
jutting from the junctures and folds of separate pieces 
of canvas. 

Yokomi has also placed an emphasis on achieving a 
floating effect using overlapping washes of color, 
rounded organic shapes, and by taking advantage of a 
"lightness" that paintings off-the-stretcher seem to 
have. Some works appear as weightless as the boulder 
in Magritte's Le Chateau des Pyrenees , others, perhaps 
intentionally, remain bound to the wall. 

Born: 1944, Denver, Colorado. 

Education: Chouinard Institute of the Arts, 1965. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1969 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles 

(1971, 1974, 1976, 1978). 

1970 Heilman Gallery, St. Louis. 

1972 Galerie Neuendorf, Cologne. 

1973 Felicity Samuel Gallery, London. 

1975 Seder-Creigh Gallery, Coronado, California. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1971 Oakland Museum, California, Color and Scale. 

1974 University of California, San Diego, Three Painters. 
Rose Art Museum, Brandeis University, Waltham, 

Massachusetts, Three California Painters. 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 75 Abstract Artists. 

1976 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Painting and 

Sculpture in California: The Modern Era. 

1977 Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 

California, Business Not As Usual. 

Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Unstretched Surfaces. 
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PETER ZECHER 

Untitled, 1976 is a maquette for a larger cardboard 
sculpture, part of a series begun in 1974. 

In the series, Zecher created a harmony between his 
own highly personal philosophies and a traditional 
formal approach to three dimensional structure. Silver 
paint, glitter, coffee stains and primary colors adorn 
the surfaces of many of the minimal-looking cardboard 
forms. The dimensions of some early vertical pieces 
were determined by the physical height of Zecher 
and a few of his close friends. The triad arrangements 
and structures of later pieces attempt an "intuitive 
rightness" and yet also meaningfully embody his 
desire to sustain a certain tension between formal 
elements. 

Born: 1945, Oakland, California. 

Education: University of California, Berkeley, BFA 1968. 

SELECTED SOLO EXHIBITIONS 

1968 San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 

1970 Eugenia Butler Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1974 Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1969 Berkeley Gallery, San Francisco, Repair. 

1971 La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, New Surrealism. 

1974 San Francisco Art Institute, Three Sculptors. 

1975 Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park, 

24 From Los Angeles. 

1977 California State University, Los Angeles, Miniature. 
Nicholas Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles, Group Show. 

1978 Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art, 

700+ Current Directions in Southern California Art. 
Los Angeles City Mall, LA-SF Sculptors '78. 
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CATALOGUE 

All dimensions are given in inches, 
height preceding width, image size 
only. 



7 . 

JOHN ALTOON 
JA-113, 1965 

Mixed-media on illustration board 
30x40 

Provenance: Nicholas Wilder 
Gallery, Los Angeles 


1 . 

LITA ALBUQUERQUE 
g§jj California Sunrise,1977 

Hj Oil on Kimdura 
37V 2 x 114 

Provenance: The artist 



8. 

JOHN ALTOON 
Untitled, 1965 
Lithograph, 4 colors 
Tamarind #1330 
22x30 

Edition: 20, artist's proof 
Provenance: David Stuart Gallery, 


2 . 

PETER ALEXANDER 



Untitled, (Violet Wedge) 1969 
Cast resin 
96 x 6 V 2 x 6 V 2 
Provenance: The artist 



9. 

ROBERT ARNESON 
Rose Plate, 1966 
Glazed ceramic 
19" diameter 
Provenance: The artist 


i , 

if PETER ALEXANDER 

Untitled, 1971 
Flexible resin 
79x9 

Provenance: The artist 



10 . 

ROBERT ARNESON 
Aquacise, 1977 
Glazed ceramic 
I 8 V 2 " diameter 

Provenance: Hansen-Fuller Gallery, 
San Francisco 



4. 

JOHN ALTOON 
Hyperion Lady #2,1964 
Pastel and ink 
60x40 

Provenance: David Stuart Gallery, 
Los Angeles 



11 . 

CHARLES ARNOLDI 
Balancing on a Flat Surface — 
Silver fish, 1977 
Acrylic on canvas 
84x76 

Provenance: Texas Gallery 
Houston 




A 



5. 

JOHN ALTOON 
JA-79, 1966 

Mixed-media on illustration board 
60x40 

Provenance: Nicholas Wilder 
Gallery, Los Angeles 



12 . 

CHARLES ARNOLDI 
American Standard, 1975 
Painted wood construction 
19V2 x 20V4 x3V 4 
Provenance: The artist 



6 . 

JOHN ALTOON 
JA-115, 1966 

Mixed-media on illustration board 
60 x 40 

Provenance: Nicholas Wilder 
Gallery, Los Angeles 



DON BACHARDY 

Portrait of Marcia Weisman, 1970 

Pencil on paper 

29% x 23 Vs 

Provenance: The artist 









14. 

LARRY BELL 
Cube, 1966 
Vacuum-coated glass 
12 x12x12 
Provenance: The artist 


21 . 

CARL CHENG 
Airstream, 1967 
Photograph, silver print 
25x30 

Provenance: Space Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


15. 

BILLY AL BENGSTON 
Untitled, 1971 

Burnished aluminum drawing, T6 
50x48 

Provenance: The artist 


m 


22 . 

STEVEN CORTRIGHT 
Shatter-Proof, 1976 
Broken glass, photo emulsion 
acrylic and pencil on paper 
30x40 

Provenance: Space Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


16. 

BILLY AL BENGSTON 
Klenater Draculas,W77 
Acrylic on canvas 
76x68 

Provenance: James Corcoran Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


23. 

RONALD DAVIS 
Untitled, 1968 

Vinyl on acetate on mat board 
8 V4 x 20 

Provenance: Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
New York 


17 . 

FLETCHER BENTON 
Synchronetic C-2213-S, 1967 
Aluminum, plexiglass, 
formica, with motor 
57x51 x 8 

Provenance: Esther Robles Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


24. 

RONALD DAVIS 
Untitled, 1968 

Vinyl on acetate on mat board 
8 V4 x 20 

Provenance: Lawrence Rubin, 
New York 


18. 

FLETCHER BENTON 
Dynamic Rhythms Orange, 1976 
(Phase III), maquette 
Bronze, tinted plexiglass 
12 V 8 x 15 x 13V 2 
Provenance: The artist 


25. 

RONALD DAVIS 

Pinwheel, Diamond and Stripe, 1975 
Color intaglio on multi-colored 
paper 
20x24 

Edition: 11/42 

Provenance: Tyler Workshop Ltd. 







f ; ; f 

19. 



SHERRY BRODY 



Vi ■ V 1 

Sweet Silence, 1976 



Pencil and thread on black paper 



--V f 

23 x 27 3 A 

Provenance: The artist 



26. 

RONALD DAVIS 

Upright Slab, 1975 

Color intaglio on multi-colored 

paper 

24x20 

Edition: 11/38 

Provenance: Tyler Workshop Ltd. 


20 . 

JO ANN CALLIS 
Untitled, 1976 
Photograph, Type C print 
18x14 

Provenance: The artist 




PS! 


27. 

RONALD DAVIS 

Bent Beam, 1975 

Color intaglio on multi-colored 

paper 

20x24 

Edition: 11/44 

Provenance: Tyler Workshop Ltd. 














28. 

RONALD DAVIS 
Arch, 1975 

Color intaglio on multi-colored 

paper 

20x24 

Edition: 11/32 

Provenance: Tyler Workshop Ltd. 


35. 

LORSER FEITELSON 
Untitled, 1966 
Enamel on canvas 
72x60 

Provenance: David Stuart Gallery, 
Los Angeles 



29. 

RONALD DAVIS 

Big Open Box, 1975 

Color intaglio on multi-colored 

paper 

20x24 

Edition: 11/39 

Provenance: Tyler Workshop Ltd. 



36. 

SAM FRANCIS 
3-Blue, 1952 
Oil on canvas 
38x57 

Provenance: The Robert Mayer 
Collection; Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
New York 



30. 



RONALD DAVIS | 



White Lid, 1969 

Poured polyester resin 



54x132 

Provenance: Nicholas Wilder 

Gallery, Los Angeles; Robert Rowan; 

Nicholas Wilder Gallery 

f ,k«- s 


37. 

SAM FRANCIS 
Untitled, 1956 
Gouache on paper 
21 x 17 

Provenance: Robert Elkon Gallery, 
New York 



31. 

LADDIE JOHN DILL 
Untitled, 1975 

Plywood, cement and polymer 
emulsion, plate glass and silicone 
83% x 59 V 2 

Provenance: William Janss, 

Sun Valley, Idaho 



38. 

SAM FRANCIS 
Including Yellow, 1961 
Gouache on paper 
19 5 /s x 19% 

Provenance: The Merryman Collec¬ 
tion, Palo Alto, California; 

The Minami Gallery, Tokyo 



32. 

PAUL DILLON 
Larceny, 1977 
Collage on canvas 
70x58 

Provenance: Tortue Gallery, 

Santa Monica; Los Angeles Institute 
of Contemporary Art 



39. 

JOE GOODE 

Untitled (Unmade Bed Series), 1968 

Oil on canvas 

60x60 

Provenance: Nicholas Wilder 
Gallery, Los Angeles 



33. 

NED EVANS 
Collage on Glass, 1975 
Paper, Rhoplex and glass 
6 x 678 

Provenance: The artist 



40. 

JOE GOODE 
Untitled, 1975 
Oil on canvas 
84x120 

Provenance: Nicholas Wilder 
Gallery, Los Angeles 



34. 

CLAIRE FALKENSTEIN 
Untitled, 1966 
Bronze and glass 
5x5x8 

Provenance: The artist 



41. 

ROBERT GRAHAM 
Mirror Figure, 1973-1976 
Bronze 

58 3 A x 34 5 /s x 872 
Edition: 4/6 
Provenance: The artist 














42. 

ROBERT GRAHAM 
White Bronze, 1977 
Bronze 
2 7 / 8 x 5V 4 x 3/4 
Edition: 2/3 
Provenance: The artist 



49. 

CLAUDE KENT 
Untitled, 1976 
Watercolor 
15x22 

Provenance: The artist 


43. 

ROBERT GRAHAM 
Bronze Bell, 1977 
Bronze 

8x2%x1% 

Provenance: The artist 



50. 

NANCY KENT 
Untitled, 1976 
Felt, dye, thread 

133/4 X 133/4 

Provenance: The artist 


44. 

ROBERT GRAHAM 
Dance Door, 1978 
Bronze 

105V2 x 63 x 7 
Provenance: The artist 



51. 

NANCY KENT 
Untitled, 1976 
Felt, dye, thread 

133/4 X 133/4 

Provenance: The artist 


45. 

STEPHEN HARGER 
Silent Key, 1976 
Oil and plaster on canvas 
48 x 68 V 4 

Provenance: The artist 
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52. 

TOM LEESON 

Measuring Tape for CO, 1974 
Pencil on paper 
8 x 23 7 /s 

Provenance: The artist 


46. 

TOM HOLLAND 
Lowell, 1978 
Lithograph on cut paper 
22 V 2 x 18 
Edition: 8/80 
Provenance: The artist 



53. 

JOHN MASON 
Untitled (Green Spear) 1961 
Fired clay 
83 x 59 x 6 

Provenance: The artist 


47. 

SHIRO IKEGAWA 
Cottonwood Pass, 1978 
Lithograph, artist's proof 
31 5 / 8 x 503/s 

Provenance: Black Dolphin Work¬ 
shop, CSULB; Los Angeles Institute 
of Contemporary Art 



54. 

RICHARD MAYER 

Section 986 (Formerly K-3), 1973 

Bronze 

55 x 22 x 5 V 2 

Provenance: Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco 


48. 

CLAUDE KENT 
Untitled, 1975 
Glass construction 
30x40 

Provenance: The artist 



55. 

ALLAN McCOLLUM 
Untitled, 1970 
Dye and bleach on canvas 
48 x 453/4 

Provenance: The artist 




























56. 

ALLAN McCOLLUM 
Handkerchief , 1970-71 
Dye and bleach 
15x15 

Provenance: The artist 



63. 

ED MOSES 

Cubist Drawing A/, 1976 
India ink and charcoal on paper 
29 3 A x 24 

Provenance: Margo Leavin Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


57. 

john McCracken 

Untitled, 1971 (Blue) 
Painted wood 
51 x51 x3 

Provenance: The artist 



64. 

ED MOSES 

Cubist Drawing A2, 1976 
India ink and charcoal on paper 
29 3 A x 24 

Provenance: Margo Leavin Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


58. 

john McCracken 

Untitled, 1971 (Red) 
Painted wood 
18%x3V4 x1% 
Provenance: The artist 


■ Cubist Drawing A3, 1976 

India ink and charcoal on paper 

Provenance: Margo Leavin Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


59. 

john McCracken 

Untitled, 1970 
Wood 

12V2 x3%x2Va 
Provenance: The artist 


■ 66 . 

ED MOSES 

Cubist Drawing B2, 1976 
India ink and charcoal on paper 
29 3 A x 24 

Provenance: Margo Leavin Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


60. 

john McLaughlin 

#5-7965,1965 
Oil on canvas 
48x60 

Provenance: Nicholas Wilder 
Gallery, Los Angeles 


■ 67. 

ED MOSES 

Cubist Drawing 83,1976 
India ink and charcoal on paper 
29 3 A x 24 

Provenance: Margo Leavin Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


61. 

JUDITH MILLER 
Untitled, 1976 
Altered photograph 
19Va x 24 3 /s 
Provenance: The artist 



68 . 

TIM NORDIN 
Untitled, 1974 
Acrylic on plexiglass 
48x72 

Provenance: The artist 


62. 

ED MOSES 

Cubist Painting #7,1975-76 
Acrylic on canvas 
78x66 

Provenance: The artist 



69. 

JOHN OKULICK 
Stick-Up, 1977 
Wood and sticks 
26 x 13 x 2 V 4 

Provenance: Grapestake Gallery, 
San Francisco 
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70. 

RICHARD PETTIBONE 
The Weisman Collection 
Kenneth Noland, Spring, 7 962,1965 
Oil on canvas 
8Va x 6Va 

Provenance: Ferus Gallery, 

Los Angeles 



77. 

ED RUSCHA 

Made in California, 1971 

Color lithograph, Cirrus Editions 

20x28 Edition: 96/100 

Publisher: Grunwald Center for the 

Graphic Arts 

Provenance: The artist 


71. 

CHUCK PRENTISS 
Untitled, 1968 

Light bulbs, glass and aluminum 
18" diameter x 12" depth 
Base: 47 3 /* x 12 x 9 
Provenance: The artist 


MALIBU = 
SLIDING 
GLASS DOORS 

_ 


78. 

ED RUSCHA 

Malibu = Sliding Glass Doors, 1976 
Pastel on paper 
23 Vs x 29 5 /s 

Provenance: Leo Castelli Gallery, 
New York 


72. 

KEN PRICE 
Untitled, 1959 
Glazed ceramic 
8V4 x 5 3 /4 x 5 3 /4 
Provenance: The artist 


79. 

ED RUSCHA 

Executive Pressures and Loss of 
Memory, 1976 
Pastel on paper 
22 5 /s x 28 5 /s 

Provenance: Leo Castelli Gallery, 
New York 



73. 

MEL RAMOS 
The White Hood, 1967 
Oil on canvas 
47V» x 30 

Provenance: David Stuart Gallery, 
Los Angeles 



80. 

DON SORENSON 
Ring, 1976 

Paper on paper with acrylic paint 
76x180 3 A 

Provenance: Nicholas Wilder 
Gallery, Los Angeles 



74. 

MEL RAMOS 

Leta and the Canadian Honker, 1969 

Oil on canvas 

52x60 

Provenance: Sotheby Parke Bernet 



81. 

DON SORENSON 
Untitled, 1976 

Pencil and paper on charcoal 
13x20 

Provenance: The artist 



75. 

MEL RAMOS 
Toyota 2000 CT, 1970 
Oil on canvas 
44x60 

Provenance: The artist 



82. 

MASAMI TERAOKA 
New Views of Mt. Fuji: 

Sinking Pleasure Boat, 1977 
Silkscreen 11x55 (Detail) 
Edition: 1/75 La Paloma Press 
Provenance: Space Gallery; 
LAICA 


Provenance: David Stuart Gallery, 



83. 

MASAMI TERAOKA 
McDonald's Hamburger Invading 
Japan (Hamburger and Chopsticks), 
Watercolor on paper 1974 
21V 2 x 14V» 

Provenance: Space Gallery, 

Los Angeles 















84. 

WAYNE THIEBAUD 
Large Sucker, 1971 
Lithograph 23 3 Ax22 
Edition: 50, artist's proof 
From the portfolio 
Seven Still Lifes and a Rabbit 
Parasol Press Ltd. 


91. 

VASA 

Triangle, 1977 
Laminated plexiglass 
17V2 x 23 x 4 
Provenance: The artist 


85. 

DAVID TROWBRIDGE 
B-16, 1976 
Pastel on aluminum 
21 x 21 

Provenance: Knoedler Contem¬ 
porary Art, New York 


92. 

PETER VOULKOS 
Untitled, 1973 

Glazed ceramic with porcelain 
20" diameter 
Provenance: The artist 


86 . 

DAVID TROWBRIDGE 
For McCoy Tyner, 1976 
Acrylic on plexiglass 
86x86 

Provenance: The artist 


93. 

PETER VOULKOS 
Blue Plate, 1959 
Glazed ceramic with porcelain 
32" diameter 

Provenance: Nicholas Wilder 
Gallery, Los Angeles 


87. 

VASA 

FW-2-69, 1969 
Laminated plexiglass, 4 parts 
37V2 x 4 3 /s x 4 3 /a 
Provenance: The artist 


94. 

PETER VOULKOS 
Flying Black, 1958 
Fired clay sculpture 
40" height 

Provenance: The artist 


88 . 

VASA 

FW Giant, 1969 
Laminated plexiglass, 4 parts 
70 x 5 x 5 

Provenance: The artist 


95. 

PETER VOULKOS 
Untitled, 1975 

Glazed ceramic with porcelain 
19" diameter 
Provenance: The artist 


89. 

VASA 

Untitled, 1968 

Laminated plexiglass, 4 parts 
10 3 A x 3 x 2Vi 
Provenance: The artist 


96. 

RICHARD YOKOMI 
Untitled (orange, blue, yellow), 1976 
Rhoplex, acrylic on canvas 
71 x 98 V4 

Provenance: The artist 


90. 

VASA 

Sphere, 1973 
Laminated plexiglass 
9" diameter 
Provenance: The artist 


97. 

PETER ZECHER 
Untitled, 1976 

Corrugated cardboard maquette 
7x7x6 

Provenance: The artist 
















The following works were added to 
the Frederick Weisman Company 
Collection after the completion of 
the catalogue entries, October 1, 
1978. 


98. 

PHYLLIS DAVIDSON 

We Should Not Look at Goblin Men / 

1970 

Oil on canvas 
48V 2 x 50V2 

Provenance: Space Gallery, 

Los Angeles 
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99. 

PAUL DILLON 
Fool's Flames Study, 1978 
Paper and acrylic on panel 
37V2 x 39 

Provenance: Tortue Gallery, 

Santa Monica 

100 . 

JUDITH GOLDEN 
Beauty Shape Up (Magazine Make¬ 
overs), 1976/77 

Photograph, hand-colored in oil 
14x11 

Provenance: G. Ray Hawkins 
Gallery, Los Angeles 

101 . 

DIANA HOBSON 
Play It Again , 1978 
Oil on canvas 
66V 8 x 47’A 

Provenance: Space Gallery, 

Los Angeles 

102 . 

STEPHANIE JACKSON 
Brewster Blue, 1976 
Pastel on rag paper 
26 3 /s x 36 5 / 8 
Provenance: The artist 

103. 

NANCY KENT 
Untitled, 7977 
Felt, thread, dye 
17V2 x 25y 2 
Provenance: The artist 

104. 

TOM WUDL 
Untitled, 1973 
Acrylic on paper 
70x90 

Provenance: Margo Leavin Gallery, 
Los Angeles 

105. 

KAREN CARSON 
Grey Down, 1978 

Gouache and watercolor on paper 
29x36 

Provenance: The artist 


106. 

AUDREY SANDERS 
Crystel Day, 1974 
Enamel on paper/ 
wire construction 
18x18 

Provenance: The artist 

107. 

HELEN PASHGIAN 
Untitled, 1977 
Cast polyester resin 
24x24 

Provenance: The artist 

108. 

MASAMI TERAOKA 
37 Flavors Invading Japan: 
French Vanilla, 1978 
Silkscreen print 
11 x 55 

Provenance: La Paloma Press 
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